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HANS HERBSTER 
A MULHOUSE? 


REFLEXIONS SUR LA FORMATION 
DU SPYLE DE HOLBEIN 


PAR LEON LANG ae 


ES transformations imposées à Mulhouse par son extraordinaire développe- 
ment industriel, ont épargné jusqu'à ce jour quelques coins de la vieille ville. 

4 C'est dans un de ces quartiers demeurés pittoresques que se trouve la chapelle 
Saint-Jean, devenue musée lapidaire, utilisée aussi, depuis quelque temps, comme salle 
de concerts. 

La chapelle Saint-Jean s'élève derrière un petit jardin qui vient d'être remis en 
état, avec beaucoup de goût, par les services d'architecture de la ville sur les plans de 
M. Lucien Hueber, architecte et archéologue, un de ses plus perspicaces historiens; 

quelques arbres y abritent d'anciennes pierres sculptées, presque toutes en grès des 
Vosges. “ - 

Construite dans la seconde moitié du xrir® siècle comme église de la Commande- 
rie des Frères Hospitaliers de l'ordre de Saint-Jean-de-Jérusalem, les futurs cheva- 
_liers de Malte, qui avaient un établissement à Mulhouse depuis le début du x111° siècle, 

la chapelle abrite un très ancien puits où M. Marcel Moeder voit un puits baptismal 
carolingien. se 

: De récents travaux de restauration se sont terminés par le nettoyage et la réno- 
vation de peintures murales, comprenant dix-sept panneaux qui ornent deux des murs 
de la chapelle. Cette mise en état, la présence d'échafaudages, nous ont permis d’en- 
treprendre une étude de ces œuvres dans des conditions plus favorables que celles 
dont disposaient les précédents historiens. à 

Nous voudrions indiquer ici pourquoi elles nous paraissent devoir prendre dans 
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l’histoire de l’art haut-rhénan au début du xvi° siècle, un rang beaucoup plus impor- 
tant que celui auquel elles avaient été reléguées jusqu’à présent. 

Ces peintures n'étaient pas ignorées. Elles ont été signalées en 1889 par l’archi- 
tecte Ch. Winkler dans un article du journal mulhousien Express, alors qu'il s’agis- 
sait de défendre l’existence de la chapelle menacée par la pioche des démolisseurs, et, 
en 1892, un dessinateur mulhousien, Charles Stoecklin a pris des relevés de quatorze 
panneaux. 

Dans leurs études sur la chapelle Saint-Jean, les historiens mulhousiens, Ernest 
Meininger, puis Edouard Benner consacrent plusieurs pages aux peintures. Elles sont 
même citées par André Girodie dans son livre capital sur Schongauer. 

Plus récemment, I’historien Marcel Moeder, archiviste de la Ville de Mulhouse, 
est revenu avec plus de précision sur les peintures de la chapelle Saint-Jean au cours 
de deux articles publiés en 1946, et en 1954, le premier sur un peintre mulhousien 
Kilian Maeder, le second sur le chevalier Marc Oeler, Commandeur de la Maison 
de Saint-Jean de Mulhouse. 

M. Moeder établit que, selon toutes probabilités, la commande des peintures est 
due a Marc Oeler devenu Commandeur entre 1508 et 1510, et mort le 8 décembre 1521. 

Il émet l’hypothèse que l’exécution de cette commande a été passée au seul 
peintre valable existant alors à Mulhouse, Kilian Maeder, qui fait son apparition 
dans les archives de Mulhouse en 1503. Ce peintre serait peut-être venu de Colmar 
où il aurait pu s’initier à l’art pictural dans l'atelier de Schongauer; il figure sur la 
liste des bourgeois formant le contingent de troupes fournies en 1515 par Mulhouse 
a l’empereur Maximilien contre le roi de France et il rentre à Mulhouse, avec ses 
compagnons d’armes, le 25 septembre 1515 aprés avoir participé a la bataille de 
Marignan. 

Des documents d’archives indiquent qu'il a exécuté des commandes de retables 
payées à bons prix par des institutions religieuses. Malheureusement ces retables ont 
disparu, et nous ne possédons que des relevés de peintures murales de l’ancienne église 
Saint-Etienne que M. Moeder lui attribue avec beaucoup de vraisemblance. Maeder 
nous apparait à travers ces relevés comme un épigone de Schongauer. Il est mort 
avant 1524. 


La chapelle Saint-Jean se compose d’une nef rectangulaire qu’agrémente à sa 
façade septentrionale une petite chapelle latérale dont la construction est due au 
Commandeur Marc Oeler. 

L'ensemble des peintures comprend dix-sept panneaux décorant langle sud- 
ouest : ils sont disposés sur la partie droite de la paroi sud et tout le long de la paroi 
ouest; il n’est pas impossible qu’il y en ait eu sur le mur nord, mais ils ont disparu 
sans jamais avoir été décrits. Chaque panneau a une largeur d’environ 1,70 m. 

Dix panneaux sur le mur sud forment un cycle consacré à la vie de saint Jean- 
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Ainsi que l'a constaté le peintre Auguste Boehringer, directeur de l'Ecole Muni- 
cipale des Beaux-Arts de Mulhouse, ces panneaux sont tous demeurés inachevés. Sur 
un dessin sanguine des contours, seuls quelques tons ont été apposés au mur, noirs, 
LTS, 
servi pour la plupart des encadrements. 

A une exception prés aucun ton chair n’est peint. L’ensemble présente ainsi une 
unité de tons dont la qualité, dès l’entrée, frappe les visiteurs. Le trait sanguine du 
dessin est trés beau, et, pour quelques parties, d’une qualité exceptionnelle. La diffe- 
rence de style de panneau a panneau, et meme entre les personnages d'un meme pan- 
neau est telle qu'il faut admettre la collaboration de plusieurs artistes. 

Il est très probable que l’un d’entre eux, celui-là, sans doute, qui le premier recut 
la commande, fut le peintre mulhousien Kilian Maeder proposé par M. Moeder; mais 


verts, quelques rares bleus, les ocres rouges et les ocres jaunes qui ont aussi 


FIG. 2. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. Couronnement d’épines. 


RE 
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Fic. 3. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. Portement de croix. 


EN 


la qualité de quelques-unes des peintures impose à l'esprit l'intervention d'artistes plus 
notoires. 

Le dessin prend parfois une ampleur qui dépasse le style habituel des peintres 
non dégagés de l'esprit gothique comme ces Maîtres à l'Œillet, par exemple, qui ont, 
eux aussi, représenté des scènes de la vie de saint Jean. On y trouve des morceaux qui 
atteignent une plénitude des volumes tout à fait remarquable. 

Si certaines scènes : la Visitation (fig. 1), le Baptême du Christ... sortent direc- 
tement des gravures de Schongauer, les compositions de la Circoncision de Saint Jean, 
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de la Décollation, entre au- 
tres, sont toutes nouvelles. 

Mais surtout une inno- 
vation nous frappe dans la 
mise en page, qui donne à 
quelques-uns des panneaux 
une apparence très mo- 
derne. Le cadrage, comme 
diraient les cinéastes, n’est 
plus celui des gothiques. 
Les personnages remplissent 
le plan du tableau dont le 
peintre se rapproche à tel 
point que le cadre coupe le 
tête de profil (fig. 7). 

Parfois même, au pre- 
mier plan, des personnages 
sont représentés à mi-Corps, 
vus de dos et tournant la 
tête de profil. 

L'aspect évolué de ces 
peintures, leur disposition 
sur le mur en deux registres superposés qui fait penser aux fresquistes florentins, 
nous a incité à orienter nos recherches plutôt vers Bâle, que vers Colmar, où des 
peintres élèves de Schongauer demeuraient fidèles aux anciennes habitudes. 

Les liens politiques et religieux qui unissaient Mulhouse aux Cantons Suisses ne 
pouvaient que confirmer ce point de vue. 


FIG. 4. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. 
La Circoncision de Saint Jean-Baptiste, détail. 
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Une œuvre nous semble plus particulièrement présenter des analogies avec 
certains des panneaux de Mulhouse. C’est le Portement de Croix du Musée de 
Karlsruhe, qui figurait à la très importante exposition présentée en 1960 au Musée 
des Beaux-Arts de Bale sur le theme « Die Malerfamilie Holbein in Basel ». 

Nous y trouvons une méme tendance a rapprocher du plan du tableau le point 
de vue du peintre, le cadre coupant les pieds de quelques personnages. Au premier 
plan, l’homme qui tient les cordes est représenté de dos, la tête tournée de profil. 

Mais l'attribution de cette peinture dont l’origine est bâloise, est incertaine. Elle 
porte la date de 1515 et un monogramme H.H. On lui a donné pour auteur Hans 
Holbein le Vieux, puis Hans Holbein le Jeune. Mais quelques historiens, dont 
Hans Reinhardt, voient en elle une œuvre de Hans Herbster, son style ie iaee 
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peu avec celui du vieil Holbein; et, malgré son évidente valeur, elle ne présente pas 
les qualités de souplesse et de vie qui permettraient une attribution plus stire a 
Hans Holbein le Jeune. 

Hans Herbst ou Herbster est né a Strasbourg en 1468: il a voyagé en Alle- 
magne, a peut-être fréquenté à Colmar I’atelier de Schongauer, s’est établi à Bale où 
il est inscrit en 1492 a la corporation « Zum Himmel » dont il devient un des Stuben- 
meister en 14096. 

Ila fait partie des contingents balois de 1512 et de 1513 qui participent aux cam- 
pagnes d’Italie, puis, en 1515 des troupes de confédérés qui vont porter aide au duc de 
Milan contre Francois I*. 

Il est célèbre, non seulement du fait de sa renommée artistique, et comme maitre 
des deux jeunes Holbein, Ambrosius et Hans, venus d’Augsbourg en 1515, mais aussi 
parce qu'il a été le père du savant imprimeur balois Oporinus et l’aïeul de l’historien 
Zwinger qui a relaté sa vie. Mais jusqu'à présent aucune œuvre n’a pu lui être attri- 
buée avec certitude; on demeure, quant à son art, dans le domaine des suppositions. 

Remarquons que si Holbein est l’auteur du Portement de Karlsruhe, ce serait 
alors l’œuvre d’un jeune 
apprenti de dix-huit ans. 
Quel que soit son génie, 
nous le voyons mal capable 
à cet age d'imposer d’em- 
blée des innovations sem- 
blables à celles que com- 
porte cette peinture. Car il 
s’agit bien, nous semble-t-il, 
de nouveautés se faisant jour 
dans la peinture germa- 
nique, et non pas de procé- 
dés que le jeune homme 
aurait pu tenir de son père 
et apporter d’Augsbourg a 
Bâle. 

Nous admettrions tout 
au plus qu’il a exécuté cette 
œuvre sous l'influence de 
son maître dont Ambro- 
sius devait peindre l’année 
suivante l’imposant visage 
barbu. 

Si Ambrosius, le poète, 
plus agé et touché par la ric. 5. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. Ecce Homo. 
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grâce de ces jeunes artistes qui sentent que les jours leur sont comptés par le destin, 
a déjà un style qui lui est personnel, Hans, le peintre, n'est-il pas encore sujet à subir 
bien des influences, plutôt qu'à imposer la sienne? Hans Reinhardt ne nous l'a-t-1l 
pas montré, dans une conférence qu'il fit au printemps de 1960 à Mulhouse, successi- 
vement impressionné par l’art de Burgkmair, de Baldung Green et même de Grune- 
wald? S'il est l'auteur du Portement de Croix il l'aurait exécuté, pensons-nous, guidé 
par Herbster. 

Que le Portement de Croix soit attribué à Herbster ou a Holbein, il pourrait 
alors, dans un cas comme dans l’autre, être considéré comme un témoin du style de 
l'atelier d’Herbster en 1515. Il paraît difficile de préciser jusqu'à quel point un pein- 
tre ayant fait partie des contingents balois participant aux guerres d'Italie a eu loisir 
de connaître, au point d'en tirer profit, les fresques des écoles florentine et mila- 
naise : mais il semblerait bien que ce fut le cas de Herbster. 

Ne peut-on pas voir aussi un souvenir des campagnes d'Italie dans le beau cos- 
tume du cavalier empanaché de plumes d’autruche qui assiste au Portement de Croix? 

Nous retrouvons l’ébauche d’une semblable coiffure dans le panneau de Mul- 
house qui représente aussi le Portement de Croix, mais portée par un homme à pied. 
Dans le dessin des mains et des plis des étoffes, nous constatons d’autres analogies 
qui nous poussent à croire que l’auteur du Portement de Croix de Mulhouse (fig. 3) 
connaissait celui de Karlsruhe. 

D'une exécution moins belle que celle de Karlsruhe, la peinture mulhousienne, 
d'ailleurs inachevée, présente une composition plus concentrée, appuyée sur des cons- 
tructions en oblique qui accentuent son modernisme. 

Prenant pour point de départ la grande gravure de Schongauer qui inspira tant 
d'artistes de cette époque, et qui fut certainement utilisée par l’auteur du Portement 
de Karlsruhe, il est curieux de voir, en passant par ce Portement, celui de 
Mulhouse et le dessin de Holbein de 1517-1518 (inv. 1662-129 du Musée de Bâle) 
quelle voie conduit à la gravure sur bois où, vers 1522, Holbein nous montre le Christ, 
isolé et tragique, se trainant à genoux sous le poids de la Croix. 


D'autre part, le revers du panneau de Karlsruhe est un Couronnement d'Epines, 
scène qui, à la gauche d’un Ecce Homo, fait justement pendant, à Mulhouse, au 
Portement de Croix. | 

La peinture de Karlsruhe a été détériorée pendant la dernière guerre: heureuse- 
ment, une reproduction, publiée en 1912 par Ganz dans son Holbein de la collection 
« Klassiker der Kunst », permet de constater des ressemblances remarquables entre 
les dessins, le nombre, les attitudes des personnages qui prennent la même place dans 
les deux compositions (fig. 2). 

De part et d'autre du Christ central, deux bourreaux enfoncent la couronne sur 
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sa tête a l’aide de deux lon- 
gues perches; la disposition 
de ces perches en croix de 
Saint-André, « en sautoir », 
écrit Louis Réau, est iden- 
tique dans les deux cas. 
Nous n'avons retrouvé 
de telles analogies dans au- 
cun des autres Couronne- 
ments d’Epines, presque 
tous de l'Ecole germanique, 
antérieurs ou de la même 
époque, dont nous avons pu 


en avons confronté une cin- 
quantaine. 

Il est impossible que 
l'auteur du panneau de 
Mulhouse ait ignoré celui 
de Bale, actuellement a 
Karlsruhe. 

Le peintre mulhousien 
Maeder, allant participer en 
1515, date du Portement de 
Crow de_Karlsrulie, à la 
bataille de Marignan, n’a- 
t-il pas eu l'occasion de 
rencontrer alors Herbster 
qui faisait partie du contin- 


FIG. 6. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. Salomé, détail 


gent balois et de voir “le de la scène de la décollation de Saint-Jean. 

panneau à Bale? Peut-être 

même connaissait-il déjà Herbster, alsacien d’origine, et d’après les dates proposées 
par les historiens, à peu près de son age. Il est probable qu'ils aient fréquenté tous les 
deux l'atelier de Schongauer à Colmar? 


L'aspect des peintures de la chapelle Saint-Jean, leur disposition, quelques irrégu- 
larités dans la mise en place des panneaux sur les parois, imputables à des erreurs de 
mesure, nous font supposer que l’exécutant mulhousien a utilisé des poncifs dont nous 
voyons sur le mur les calques, avec un début de mise en couleurs, 


Il est très possible qu'une partie de ces compositions ait été exécutée à Mulhouse, 
mais on peut admettre que d’autres auraient été commandées à Bale. De la première 
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FIG. 7. — Mulhouse, Chapelle Saint-Jean. Le repas d’Hérode, 
calque relevé sur une photographie. 


à la dernière, par dessus la date de 1515, le temps a pu s’écouler et dans l'atelier 
balois il y aurait lieu d'envisager l'intervention de mains diverses. 

Ainsi s’expliqueraient les différences de style et de qualité que l’on remarque 
dans les peintures de la chapelle Saint-Jean de Mulhouse, qui seraient à notre avis, 
dues à la collaboration du peintre mulhousien Kilian Maeder et de l'atelier balois de 
Hans Herbster, aux environs de 1515. 


* 
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Comme dans toute œuvre collective, l’attribution aux diverses mains est difficile; 
nous verrions volontiers celle d’Herbster dans la Circoncision de Saint Jean (fig. 4) 
dont la composition nous parait particuliérement originale et dans l’Ecce Homo 
(fig. 5) dont la facture est belle. 
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Dans un des panneaux, une figure mérite une mention particulière, la Salomé 
(fig. 6) de la scène de la Décollation de Saint Jean. Agenouillée, elle tranche d’avec 
les autres personnages par son allure naturelle : elle paraît bien avoir été dessinée sur 
nature d’après un modèle qui tenait la pose. _ 

Curieuse figure de Salomé, du reste, plus proche de la prière que de la danse. 

Nous ne sommes pas seul à lui trouver quelque ressemblance, ne serait-ce que 
dans le dessin d’un nez un peu fort, avec le portrait qu’ Holbein fit de sa femme avec 
ses deux enfants une dizaine d’années plus tard. Madame Elisabeth, veuve d’un tan- 
neur qui assistait lui aussi a la bataille de Marignan où il perdit peut-être la vie, 
avait-elle a faire, à cette époque, dans l’entourage de l’atelier d’Herbster ? 

Serait-ce son futur époux qui l’aurait là dessinée, tenant comme apprenti un rôle 
semblable à celui que Vasari attribue à Léonard de Vinci peignant un ange du 
Baptème du Christ de Verrocchio? 

Nous retrouvons une figure de femme agenouillée dans une ceuvre peinte un peu 
plus tard, attribuée celle-ci avec certitude a Hans Holbein; c’est Lucretia se donnant 
la mort devant son mari Collatinus, sur la facade de la maison Hertenstein a 
Lucerne. 

_—Peut-on la rapprocher de la Salomé de Mulhouse? Malheureusement l’œuvre ori- 
ginale n’existe plus; le Musée de Lucerne n’en conserve que des relevés exécutés lors 
de la démolition de la maison. Seul subsiste le morceau représentant Collatinus 
campé, vu de dos, le visage de profil, les pieds coupés par le cadre, comme l’homme du 
Portement de Croix de Karlsruhe et certaines figures de Mulhouse; il a beaucoup plus 
d’ampleur que les personnages de Mulhouse et même que celui de Karlsruhe. La 
Lucrèce, d’autre part est incontestablement d’une exécution plus savante que la 
Salomé. 

Mais il y a entre ces figures un lien de parenté : elles portent la marque d’un 
même style, imprégné d’influences florentines et milanaises, qui pourrait bien être 
celui que le mystérieux Herbster a su donner à son atelier et dont il nous semble 
trouver la trace à Mulhouse. 

La plénitude de ce style ne devait-elle pas faire impression sur un jeune apprenti 
de dix-huit ans, arrivant en 1515 d’Augsbourg où son père et Burgkmair pratiquaient 
un art dont la décoration fleurie trahit l'influence vénitienne des Bellini et de 


Carpaccio? 


Il n’est pas impossible que les peintures de Mulhouse aident à déterminer quelle 
part pouvait avoir eue Herbster dans la formation de son élève; Holbein ne tiendrait- 
il pas de lui cette tendance à la synthèse qui contribue à son génie? 
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Summary : Hans Herbster at Mulhouse. | 


The Chapelle Saint-Jean in Mulhouse contains a series of seventeen mural paint- 
ings from the beginning of the XVIth century, which depict on the one hand the 
life of John the Baptist and on the other that of Christ. Recent cleaning opera- 
tions have made it possible to undertake a study of them in favourable 
circumstances. 

Attributed by the historian M. Moeder to Kilian Maeder, the only good painter 
living in Mulhouse at that time, they were ordered by Marc Oeler, the Commander 
of Johannites from 1508 to 1524. 

It has been found that these paintings have very probably remained unfinished. 
Excellent in colour harmony and in certain parts exceptional in quality of design, | 
they are artistically more evolved than was supposed, and there is no doubt that 
they represent the work of several painters. 

Since Mulhouse had close with the Swiss Cantons, it is highly probable that 
an atelier from Basel collaborated in the paintings, the one most to the fore at 
that time being that of Herbster, to which Holbein came as an apprentice in 1515. 
Now a Bearing of the Cross and a Crown of Thorns of the Chapelle Saint-Jean 
bear striking resemblances to the same scenes figuring on the front and back 
of the Bearing of the Cross at Karlsruhe, signed H.H. and dated 1515, which 
very probably came from Herbster’s atelier. 1515 being the date of Holbein’s 
arrival in Basel, it is not at all impossible that he may have contributed as an 
apprentice to the composition of the Mulhouse panels, and a face of Salome even 
resembles the portrait of his future wife. 

It is curious to note that in 1515 Herbster, Maeder and Ulrich Schmidt, the 
first husband of Elizabeth Holbein, were all three among the troops fighting 
against Francis I at the battle of Marignan. 
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AND 


THE INQUISITION 


A STUDY OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 
OF THE SO-CALLED 
“ FEAST IN THE HOUSE OF LEVI ” 


rep ile be BIA de ENS ec Ele, 


La piu degna parte del pittore 
è l'ingenuità e la modestia. 
VERONESE *. 


UCH of the argument of this paper depends on the reader’s response to 
certain expressions on faces painted by Veronese, and on the meaning he 
might be willing to attribute to certain gestures. My main point is that 

our natural response to these characterizations has been stifled because the famous 
story of Veronese’s interrogation by the inquisition so captivates our imagination 
that it interferes with our ability to look at the work of Veronese naively (but with 
sense), as he must have expected his public.to look at it. Some of this bias, I believe, 
oppressed many historians even before the record of the inquisition was discovered, 
the title of the “Feast in the House of Levi” (fig. 4) then suggesting that Veronese 
chose to paint such an unlikely subiect exactly because he was more interested in the 
painting of banquets than in the just representation of a great topic’. 

I hope to show that Veronese, notwithstanding the opinion of his inquisitors, 
cared very much for the demands of the subject matter of the painting which they 
found so undecorous?. In order to be able to do this, it will, however, be best that 
we also look at other paintings by Veronese and endeavor to see them in a fashion 
which will not, to begin with, take for granted that he was indifferent to subject 
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matter. We may, perhaps, be helped in this effort if we will consider that an inter- 
rogation by the inquisition is not an occasion for the free exchange of views on the 
function of works of art”. Some of the worst generalizations which have been 
derived from an unguarded perusal of the record of Veronese’s interrogation can 
be shown to be untenable even from the point of view of textural criticism, as was 
already pointed out (to little avail) by Gino Fogolari in 1934*. I shall come back to 
this matter and to a discussion of other intricacies of the text in the appendix. 
Veronese’s “St. John the Baptist” (fig. 1) introduces us to a device of pictorial 


composition which, I believe, he was fond of using. It is the employment of two 
centers of meaning in one painting. One of them is in the center of the action 
and is immediately obvious to the spectator. The central importance of the other 
beccmes apparent only when, upon reflection, its full significance is discovered. We 
may call it the true or inner center of the work. Before us, in a position which 
dominates the picture, is 
St. John, looking towards 
the people on the right to 
whom he is preaching. The 
scene shifts, however, when 
we realize that the gesture 
of his right arm is ambi- 
valent. “The gesture is not 
only one of speaking, but 
also one of pointing. It 
gives dramatic life to the 
conventional meaning of 
the word “EÆEcce” on the 
Baptist’s flag. We now 
understand that the Baptist 
actually is pronouncing the 
words, Ecce Agnus Dei qui 
tolit peccata mundi (John 
I: 29) and our eye, guided 
by the motion of his hand, 
perceives—in the left back- 
ground— Christ himself *. 
The wonderful expression 
on the face of Christ (who 
is still so far away) and his 
shining countenance become 
the last and crowning effect 


à FIG. 1.—VERONESE.—Saint John Preaching. 
of the action before US. FE Rome, Galleria Borghese. Phot. Anderson. 
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is now as if Christ had slowly moved forward and assumed his true place in the 
painting °. 

A similar effect of motion, or a shifting of the scene, as it were, from an outer 
picture to an inner one, occurs in the “Feast Ort. Gregory dleiGreat” (fig. 2).) The 
situation is more complex but at the same time more positively, or if one will, more 
prosaically demonstrable because the iconography of the subject requires a certain 
ambivalence in the representation of the action. The picture is of interest to us also 
because its formal arrangement is similar to that of the “Feast in the House of Levi.” 
Furthermore, the two pictures were painted in succession, the “Feast of St. Gregory 
the Great” preceding *. 

The subject of the work is the re-enactment of Christ’s Last Supper by Pope 
Gregory the Great. The story is rather complicated. The Saint regularly invited 
twelve pilgrims to eat with him and on one occasion, all of a sudden, it appeared to 
him “that there were thirteen in the company, and he remarked it to his chancellor. 
But he, after counting them said: ‘Holy Father, believe me, there are only twelve.’ 
And then Gregory became aware that one of the guests who was seated not far 
from him, constantly changed his appearance—sometimes looking like a youth, some- 
times like an old man.” This figure eventually shows the Saint the lid of a silver 
porringer which, many years before, he had given TEA to a ship-wrecked mariner, 
and reveals himself to him as Cer é 

We can distinguish two centers of composition. The obvious one, St. Gregory 
presiding over the table, and the true one, Christ, who is seated at the Saint’s right. 
Christ appears in the guise of a pilgrim and cannot readily be identified . His pre- 
sence is, as it were, veiled—he is visible and not visible at the same time. The full 
identity of Christ and his real predominance at the table will dawn upon an unpre- 
pared spectator only if he knows the subject of the picture, and then only upon some 
reflection (if he does not know the story, an eery feeling may grow upon him that 
there is more to the picture than meets the eye, a certain undefinable depth, or sor- 
row even). But as he comprehends, the character of the scene before him changes— 
he moves from mere festivity to seriousness, from wonderment to knowledge, and 
his surprise is an echo of that experienced by St. Gregory himself (fig. 3). The 
chancellor (“il siniscalco”) of St. Gregory, incidentally, who cannot see the thir- 
teenth pilgrim, appears to be the man in the extreme foreground who is pointing into 
the scene and who evidently tries to make sure of his count”. Directly in front 
of this man there sits a cardinal who has put an eye-glass to his eye and looks and 
looks. We too, of course, are invited to count the pilgrims, and lo and behold! some- 
times there are twelve and sometimes thirteen. The difference in number is made 
possible by the pilgrim at the extreme right who, with a rather mournful and yet 
knowing mien looks out from behind the column which half hides him and isolates 
him from his companions. All of this supporting action is, of course, likely to be 
called frivolous or trifling by those who tend to look upon a musing playfulness with 
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FIG. 2.--VERONESE.—The Feast of Saint Gregory the Great. 
Vicenza, Monte Berico. Phot. Anderson. 


suspicion or condescension; but would the rest of us not do better to see here an 
exuberance of wealth, knowingly employed in the service of a great invention? 

et uss go on to the so-called “Feast in the House of Levi” Giger 
perusal of the record of Veronese’s interrogation shows us that all the figures which 
the inquisitors found objectionable are still present, and so are all the other effects 
of the painting which are referred to in the record *. It is therefore safe to assume 
that the painting (if we will disregard the inevitable wear and tear it suffered in the 
course of time) still looks as it did on the 20th of April, 1573, the date of its com- 
pletion. This date is proclaimed in proud letters inscribed upon the base of the end 
posts of the marble staircase. The interrogation did not take place until the 18th of 
July, 1573, when the picture was well finished and the record makes it abundantly 
clear that the title of the picture cannot then have been “The Feast in the House 
of Levi.” We call the picture by this name only because there is an inscription (on 
the cornice of the end posts Of the-stairway) which reads “FECIF D. COVI. 
MAGNV. LEVI—LVCAE CAP. V” Since no-ottier Renaissance paintings of this 
subject exist we have grown to accept the picture as characteristic of its type, but 
we must remember also that it is the only one of its type, and that if we did not 
have the inscription to instruct us, as it were, we would never on our own come to 
call it a “Feast in the House of Levi".” There is nothing in it which even remotely 
reminds us of what St. Luke tells us was the lesson of this feast, and the man who 
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may be taken to be the master of the house (the gorgeously dressed and hatted 
hgure who sits at the near end of the table, to the left of center) is not really in 
the character of Matthew (“Levi”), the toll collector who followed the call of Christ. 
Clearly the inscription must have been added after the interrogation had taken place, 
presumably within a term of three months, for the judges gave Veronese just that 
much time “to improve and change his painting “” The addition of this new 
inscription appears then to have been the only change which was made. The letters 
which form this inscription, interestingly enough, are rather different from those 
which give the date of the completion of the work. The latter are elegantly painted 
in tones of light and shade and look as if they had been cut into stone, but the new 
letters are rather indifferently brushed on in solid color. z 

What then is the real subject of the picture? From the record of the interroga- 
tion, as it is generally read, it would appear that we have a choice between a 


“Feast in the House of Simon” and 


99 15 


a “Last Supper 
Writers on the subject fre- 
quently prefer to deduce that a 
Mec in the House ‘oi Simon” 
had been intended and that Ve- 
ronese quaintly forgot, or did not 
care to paint that figure which at 
a “Feast in the House of Simon” 
Hert etOn Chtisteme eine most im- 
portant—the Mary Magdalen. 
A conscientious examination of 
the text of the interrogation will 
show that this argument is unten- 
able and even that there is some 
mechanical evidence to prove that FIG. 3,—VERONESE.—The Feast of Saint Gregory the Great, 
the correct title of the work is RARE + ee 
“The Last Supper ‘.” It is, however, still more important to realize that the subject 
of the picture under normal conditions would be self-evident. I admit that the con- 
cept of the work is original and unprecedented; but in its essential parts the picture, 
with a certain naturalness, still stays within the keeping of the traditional image of 
the subject. This can be seen, if proof is needed, when we compare the work with 
a popular print by Marcantonio Raimondi after a drawing by Raphael (fig. 5), and 
with a surviving copy of the “Last Supper” by Titian which, on February 4, 1571, 
was destroyed in a fire in the refectory of the convent of San Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice (fig. 6)! Since Veronese’s picture was commissioned to take the place of 
Titian’s lost work the resemblance between the two pictures is surely more than 
accidental. In the scene under the central arch Veronese seems to have quoted the 
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FIG. 4.—VERONESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi. Venice, Academy. 
Vicenza, Monte Berico. Phot. Anderson. 


composition of Titian’s “Last Supper.” The rest of his picture surrounds this scene 
like an elaborate frame *. Both Veronese and Titian also appear to have consulted 
Marcantonio’s engraving directly. 

Let us then approach the work with our eyes and our mind prepared to behold 
a work of art representing “The Last Supper.” We know now that the subject of 
the picture is a dramatic moment in the history of the world, and not a mere feast. 
We do derive a kind of happiness from the noble image of the festive crowd, but it 
is somewhat modified by a certain estrangement which we would not so directly feel 
were we still to believe that the subject of the painting is a “Feast in the House of 
Levi.” We, exactly like the inquisitors, but, I think, also like the kind of spectators 
Veronese desired, approach the scene with a certain idea of its perfection already 
fixed in our minds. The classical representation of the subject (which, in varying 
degrees is echoed also in Marcantonio’s engraving and in Titian’s painting) is, of 
course Leonardo’s “Last Supper.” 

In Leonardo’s picture there is supreme drama. Jesus has just announced that 
one among the company will betray him and the Apostles respond with the sublimely 
staggering gestures (“Die Bewegung der Hande”) which are so splendidly described 
in Geethe’s essay *. In the work of Veronese this response is not a factor. There 
is a grand crowd of people, presumably revelling. At first we can hardly distinguish 
the sacred personages from the vulgar, but then everything leads us from the outer 
picture—the banquet—to the center of the action that matters. There is the staircase 
itself, the figures ascending the stairs, and the man at the head of the stairs (a chief - 
steward, perhaps) who seems to be addressing with some impatience the figures at the 
left but whose left hand, in the ambivalent gesture familiar to us from Veronese’s 
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“St. John Preaching” (fig. 1) also points into the picture and in the direction of 
Christ. The waiter who leans against the balustrade of the staircase turns his face 
towards Christ (fig. 7). His forehead is contracted in immense concentration and the 
eyes are bulging from their sockets, as if he tried to understand what is beyond ail 
comprehension. It is a face in awe, not really afraid but profoundly astonished. 
Traces of blood in his nostrils and on his serving napkin show us that this is the 
man with the bleeding nose to whose presence on the scene the inquisitors had 
objected ”. At the head of the staircase on the right there stands a man in the livery 
of the house, a knife depending from a belt girdling his ample belly*’. He is evidently 
the carver whom Veronese had identified for the inquisitor, “un scalco, ilqual ho finto 
che sia venuto per suo diporto a veder come vanno le cose della tola *.” A Moorish 
servant speaks to him excitedly—we may presume about the strange guests at the 
table—but the carver (in some way moved by the greatness of the presence of Christ) 
does not listen, or has stopped listening (fig. &) *. 

Christ is in the center of the picture. As we look at his face we begin to under- 
stand that he has just spoken very softly (fig. 9). The reaction of the Apostles nearest 
to him is as quiet as it is profound. We realize, as we look at this group, that the 


FIG. 5.—-MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI.—The Last Supper, engraving, copy 
by Marco da Ravenna. Photo Warborg Institute. 
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moment represented is exactly the same as that in Leonardo’s painting. The Apostles 
are trying to comprehend the meaning of the awful truth. The face of St. John and, 
above all, his hands, express the silent wonder of infinite grief. The face of St. Peter 
shows gigantic concentration of thought, and his hand which has just finished cutting 
the lamb holds still as though paralyzed. Judas alone, at the other side of the table 
(near him is the dog which is often shown by his side) responds violently to the 
announcement of Christ. He has turned about in sudden dismay and stares directly 
at us, perplexed, terrified and yet haughty (fig. 10) *. 

As we look along the table we can see that each of the Apostles reacts in a 
different manner to what has just happened*’. Some turn to their neighbors (one 
of them, the second from the left, with a most affecting gesture of resignation), 
another lowers his glance, and others again, struck with astonishment, are caught in 
the midst of an indifferent action*®. The Apostle at the extreme left still holds his 


FIG. 6.—COPY AFTER TITIAN.—The Last Supper. 
Milan, Brera. Phot. Alinari. 
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glass in his hands as if he were 
about to bring it to his lips, but he 
has forgotten all about drinking * 
He looks straight at Christ and his 
face is contorted with concentra- 
tion. At the right we can see a 
servant trying to interest an 
Apostle in a bottle of choice wine 
but the face‘ of the Apostle is 
turned longingly and sorrowfully 
toward Christ. The amazed servant 
cannot comprehend why he receives 
10 answer from this guest who is 
so obviously a poor man and who 
a ee ee will not often get such a chance to 
detail. Venice, Academy. drink well (fig. 11). And then, 
discreetly placed between a column and the first pier from the left, there is the 
famous Apostle who is using a toothpick. If we will look at his face we may see 
that this “invention” is not necessarily (as 

the inquisitors presumed) frivolous”. 
Throughout the picture all expression 
of earnestness is, of course, obscured by 
the grand festivity which surrounds it. 
The artist gently guides our eye so that the 
pathos of the scene may slowly dawn on 
us. It is our recognition of the quiet un- 
folding of the contrast between the gaiety 
of the banquet and the grief of the chief 
5 actors which makes us become aware of 
the dramatic power of the representation. 
his contrast. “we should notice, also 
enhances the plausibility of the scene. The 


7 painting celebrates, in an artistically 

: elevated form, the manner in which great 
events really come to pass—quietly and 
hidden *°. 


I now should like to draw attention to 
a detail which may have been of a particu- 
lar importance to Veronese, especially in 
the course of his interrogation. We notice 
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FIG. 8.—VERONESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi, 


that the painting is so arranged that, on detail. Venice, Academy. 
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FIG. 9.—VERONESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi, 
detail, Christ and two Apostles. Venice, Academy. 


the left, we are drawn into the scene as the figures ascend the staircase. At the 
right, however, the scene comes toward us. In the upper story two servants are 
bending down, a young man looks wistfully at us over his shoulder, and—at his right 
—we see a follower of Christ (or perhaps, an Apostle) who with extreme seriousness 
reaches down into the realm where are the only figures not in stage costumes—the 
two soldiers and the woman looking away from us (fig. 12)**. At first one may 
think that he is giving an order but when we look closely we see that he is handing 
something down. The actual object in his hand is now a little indistinct but I think 
it may still be identified with safety asa piece of bread of the kind that we see on 
the table and also on the balustrade, quite near this figure to the right of the 
columns. (The same action, more pronouncedly characterized, takes place in “The 
Feast of St. Gregory the Great” at the left (fig. 2).) Since the bread comes from 
the table of Christ it is, of course, consecrated bread and we may assume that the 
action of this disciple is more than casual**. It connects the institution of the sacra- 
ment with the practice of its dispensation. We find, indeed, the same motif in an 
unmistakable form in a painting by Veronese’s great rival, Tintoretto. In his im- 
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pressively theatrical “Last Supper” at St. Paul’s in Venice, one of the Apostles 
snatches up the bread from the table of the Lord and hands it to a man lying on the 
floor who accepts it and kisses the Apostle’s hand *. The huge bread basket in the 
foreground of Titian’s “Last Supper” (fig. 4) is, of course, also a reference to the 
communion”. The proof which is here, perhaps, the most relevant is provided by a 
Last Supper in the Brera which for a long time was considered to have come from 
the workshop of Veronese but is now again attributed to the hand of the master * 
(fig. 13). It represents, in an obviously dramatic form, the Institution of the 
Eucharist. At the right a young girl offers a piece of bread, which evidently has 
come from the table of Christ, to a crippled beggar. Deeply moved, the Apostle who 
is seated near her watches this act of charity. He holds another bread in his hands 
and appears to be ready to give it to the child. 

When we see the higher meaning of the action of the disciple (fig. 12), then we 
may, perhaps not unjustly, come to suppose that the soldier near him who is drinking 
his wine with such dedicated thirst is partaking of a cup which also came from the 
table of Christ (fig. 14)*° If this is true then, of course, the picture stealthily 
represents a dispensation of the sacraments 
which is in conflict with the dogma of the 
Catholic Church”. The inquisitor may 
have been on the right track after all. It 
will be remembered that one of his first 
questions was concerned with the activities 
Oi the “German <(e.-Lutheran) soldiers 
and that Veronese described them in- 
correctly uno che beve e l’altro che 
magna”), possibly, as it may now appear, 
by design *. But whether Veronese had 
anything to hide from the inquisitor 
of mot, it is certain that it was safer, 
under the circumstances, not to speak of 
the dispensation of the sacrament and 
altogether advisable “to say as little as 
possible.” It is also certain that any 
possible “subversive” character of Vero- 
nese’s “Last Supper” is subordinate to its 
character as a work of art. 

There are two other paintings by 
Veronese, the large “Marriage at Cana” 
and the “Supper at Emmaus” (both at the 
Louvre) which are customarily used to 


FIG. 10.—VERONESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi, 


demonstrate his presumed lack of interest detail, Judas. Venice, Academy. 
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think it is possible (without 
forcing the issue), and 
rewarding, to look at them 
also as works which Vero- 
nese dedicated to the praise 
of their subject. 

The inner or true pic 
ture. of “The Marriage at 
Cana” (fig. 14) establishes 
itself with a certain momen- 
tous earnestness when our 
eyes come to rest upon the 
face of -@hrist, sthessrent 
and shining center of both 
the. outer sand. the “inner 
scene, (fig 26). Ii-we 
recall that the circumstances 

FIG. 11.—vERoNESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi, which called for the miracle 
detail. Venice, Academy. 
at Cana also demanded that 
it be performed quietly, sub rosa, as it were (cf. John IT, 9-10). then we can distinguish 
readily the figures who have been touched by the miracle from those who have no 
idea that it has been performed. 

There is, of course, a great wealth of different attitudes and responses. Next 
to Christ and Mary the chief protagonists of the story are the “governor of the 
feast” (in the foreground at the right), a noble Epicurean figure who in profound 
astonishment tastes of the new wine (fig. 17), and the bride and bridegroom, at the 
extreme end of the table at the left”. There are hardly any glasses left on the 
table. It seems that the waiters removed them, half-hoping that the guests might 
forget to ask for more wine. The guests, however, clamor for wine, and some of 
them cruelly address themselves to the bride directly. In her embarrassment she 
affects not to hear them”. One of the most beautifully characterized figures is a 
Moorish dwarf with a parrot on his arm who turns back to look at the chief tor- 
mentor of the bride with eyes full of the most affecting and hopeless entreaty 
(fig. 18). This is also the moment at which a young Negro servant (in the left 
foreground), himself deeply moved, presents the new wine to the bridegroom. The 
latter is shown as he comprehends what has happened. His face reflects his embar- 
rassment of a moment ago, his relief, and, above all, awe (fig. 19). The jester 
behind him frowns in serious concentration. And all this time we know that far 
away, at the center of the middle table, Christ and Mary are sitting, all alone in 
their knowledge of the grave importance of this miracle in the life of Christ. 
Throughout, the music plays on * 
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The “Supper at Emmaus” (fig. 20) can appear to be frivolous only when one 
is not touched by the expression of piety and confidence in the goodness of Christ 
which shines in the faces of the members of the family who have gathered about 
him and the three persons in his immediate company. This central group is a unit 
quite by itself and distinguishable as such even by the heroic size of the figures who 
compose it”. The portrait figures are indeed in attendance at the “Supper at 
Emmaus” which is performed or re-enacted by an act of grace, as it were, in their 
midst, but at the same time they are restrained by the confinements of a mortal world. 
They behold the sacred scene which is directly before them with the vision of their 
inner eye, and their devotion. The situation is in essence no different from that 
which we find in a picture by Veronese which has never been accused of frivolity, 
the “Madonna of the Coccina Family” (fig. 21). Here three allegories, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, lead the portrait figures to the throne of the Madonna. In the back- 
ground we can see the Canal Grande and the palace of the Coccina family. For one 
precious moment two worlds are joined, but each yet retains its autonomy ". 

It is one of Veronese’s great gifts that he can paint figures who are quiet, with- 
drawn almost in appearance, and who yet reflect a fullness of soul, the presence of 
an unspeakable, lyrical thoughtfulness. 

It is in the nature of these figures that they do not demonstrate the sentiments 
which animate them, perhaps be- 
cause their sentiments transcend 
the realm of emotion which can 
take form in gestures. When such 
figures are present at a great event 
they do not “act out” their response 
to it, but this lack of obvious 
response does not necessarily mean 
ehauetleysare. not deeply con- 
cerned with it. Their character- 
ization. is, of necessity, subtle, 
and can readily be mistaken if 
we misinterpret or disregard the 
circumstances in which the figures 
find themselves. This is not a 
fault ot the painter— We ‘must 
recall that it is, after all, difficult 
in nature as well as in art to tell 
the difference even between a man 
who is smelling a flower and one 
who is about to sneeze if we do not 
see either the rose or the handker- 


FIG. 12.—VERONESE.—The Feast in the House of Levi, 


chief in his hand *‘. The splendor detail. Venice, Academy. 
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FIG. 13.—ATTRIBUTED TO VERONESE.—The Last Supper. 
Milan, Brera. Phot. of the Museum. 


of Veronese’s figures comes therefore into its proper or full focus only when we look at 
m the 
hopeful expectancy of seeing there a proper representation of its subject matter. 

The greatest wonder of Veronese’s art is, perhaps, its grand and natural 
generosity. In the pictures we have discussed, the dramatic scene is hidden behind 
one that is seemingly undramatic and rich and festive. The dramatic situation is 
developed by the contrast between the two scenes, but the two scenes are not in con- 
flict with each other. For the responsive and confident spectator the true subject is 
unveiled with infinite gentleness. Yet, when he beholds it, the originally conceived 
festive subject still continues to be meaningful. It changes from the apparent essence 
of the scene to the necessary background of the drama; and noble as it was at first, 
it is yet elevated by the act of the abdication of its priority. 

I think of Veronese first of all as a great narrator. The wealth and the com- 
plexity of his work, and a naturalness of expression which at the same time is nobly 
decorative, remind me of the art of Vergil. But be that as it may, I gratefully 
quote the following passage from the work of a modern student of the poet— 
W.F. Jackson Knight—as a summary of what I have tried to demonstrate: 


his work exactly in the manner in which we are warned by critics not to 


It has often been asked, since Coleridge first raised the question: 
If you take away from Vergil his sound and his rhythm, what is left: 
The answer is everything that matters most. The danger is that the 
apparently superficial splendour and loveliness will disguise the signi- 
ficance of the structure, and hide its lines. On the other side, the 
perfection of the poetry, in phrases and single words, in sound, and in 
rhythm, ought to be just the force that induces in poet and in reader 
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the mood of exaltation in which the great structural lines are best seen 
to merge. Perhaps rhythm is everything, if it is taken to include the 
largest rhythm of all, the rhythm of the whole tale *. 


In the past, when nothing was known of Veronese’s conflict with the Inquisition, 
there were lovers of art who could approach his works with a natural con- 
fidence in the earnestness of his interest in the subject matter of his pictures. 
Marco Boschini, who was one of them, found these words to sing the praise of 
Veronese: 


Non fu mai visto certo tra Pitori 
Pompa real, ation st maestosa, 
Manera cust grave, e decorosa! 

L’é el tesorier de larte, e dei colori. 
Questa no’ xè Pitura, l’è magia, 

Che incanta le persone, che la vede. 

O vero de Virtu, divina rede, 

Che l'anime impresona, e 1 cuori pial... 


FIG. 14.—-VERONESE.—The Marriage at Cana. Paris, Louvre. Phot. Giraudon. 
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FIG. 15.—VERONESE.—The Marriage at Cana, detail, Christ and Mary. 
Paris, Louvre. Phot. Giraudon. 


Orsi a nit: qua bisogna unir insieme 
I spiriti vitah, e linteleto: 

Quad que vuol tuto el genio, co’l dileto 
Chi in oro vuol ligar tute ste geme *. 


P. E, 
RÉSUMÉ : Véronèse et l'Inquisition. 


Une étude du tableau de Véronèse : Le festin dans la maison de Lévi et du 
texte de son célèbre interrogatoire par l’Inquisition, publié ici à nouveau, montre 
que le véritable sujet du tableau est La Cène. Il est montré que le changement 
du titre de l’œuvre ainsi que la fameuse interprétation du texte généralement 
acceptée, nous a empêché de voir et d'admirer la façon dont Véronése a respecté 
aussi bien l'importance du sujet lui-même que les exigences du décor, nécessaire 
dans une œuvre d’art. Cette position s’appuie sur une étude de la manière dont 
Véronèse a traduit le récit dans ses tableaux : Saint Jean préchant, Le Festin 
de Saint Grégoire le Grand, Les Noces de Cana et Le Souper à Emmaüs. 
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FOOTNOTES 


* As reported by Carlo Ridolfi, in Le Maraviglie dell Arte, ed. von Hadeln, Berlin 1914, 


VD 010! 


1. The record of Veronese’s interrogation was dis- 

covered in 1867 by Armand Baschet who published a 
translation of it in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts of that 
year (pp. 378-382). For details cf. Appendix. 
À 22 Veronese’s supposed disinterest in subject matter 
1s notorious among art historians. The following sta- 
tement is characteristic : “after working in Mantua he 
went to Venice in 1553 where he soon achieved great 
success and fame as a painter of large canvas on 
which, under the guise of any story, the brilliance and 
magnificence of sixteenth century Venice was depicted.” 
(Elizabeth G. Holt, Literary Sources of Art History, 
Princeton 1947, p. 245.) An older school of criticism 
(of Florentine and Roman origins) took it for granted 
that not only Veronese but all the great Venetians 
neglected subject matter and decorum in the interest 
of color (cf. e.g. Paul Fréart de Chantelou, “Journal 
du Voyage du Cavalier Bernin en France,” ed. Lalanne, 
Gagette des Beaux-Arts 1885, p. 86). Advocates of 
“pure painting” and others have turned this presumed 
fault in the art of Veronese into a virtue. 

3. It is on occasion said that the work of the Inqui- 
sition at. Venice was not conducted in the atmosphere 
of dread generally associated with the word “inqui- 
sition” (cf. Baschet, op. cit. p. 378). This may have 
been so but a consideration of the various records 
surviving from the late sixteenth century shows that 
conditions were terrible enough for a person upon 
whom suspicion had fallen. I recall especially a touch- 
ing letter in the Archivio di Stato (Santo Uffizio, 
Busta 33) from a woman imploring the inquisitors 
finally to examine her husband (he had been arrested 
months before without a cause being given). It also 
appears that when the Inquisition decided to bring a 
case to trial the defendant was rarely acquitted. Pri- 
soners were sometimes released, under sentence of per- 
petual incarceration “to be effected at the discretion of 
the tribunal.” ~ Veronese’s interrogation was, of course, 
not a trial in the ordinary sense but rather a matter of 
administrative procedure. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Veronese was under considerable cons- 
traint. For a description of the procedure observed 
at Venice in the much milder eighteenth century cf. 
Archivio Veneto XXII, 1886 p. 373 ff, “Memoriale 
mandato al senato di Torino.” 

Besides the record of the interrogation which, pre- 
sumably, was kept secret, and eventually was buried 
in the files, no reference to Veronese’s encounter with 
the inquisition has survived and (until the discovery 
of the record) no hint was abroad of the fact that 
“The Feast in the House of Levi” is not the original 
title of the picture. Fogolari in his otherwise excellent 
essay “Il processo dell inquisizione a Paolo Vero- 
nese,” (Archivio Veneto, quinta seria, WII, 1935, 
pp. 352-386, from now on referred to as Fogolart) 
presumes that the interrogation (and its consequence) 
simply was not a matter of importance and that Veronese 
himself eventually may have forgotten that he was 
ever called before the inquisitors (ibid., p. 352). Tt 15 
unfortunately more likely that Veronese and his friends 


remembered the interrogation only too well, and that 
they were afraid to speak of it. 

el should like to take this occasion to thank the 
director of the National Archives at Venice and 
Dr. Maria Francesca Tiepolo for the help they have 
given me with the study of the documents which are 
in their care. 

4. Fogolari, esp. p. 380. It may also be of interest 
here that Veronese seems to have intended to write a 
manual of an iconographical nature for the benefit of 
artists. This, at least, is the interpretation given by 
Julius von Schlosser to the few known passages of 
Veronese’s text (Materialien zur Quellenkunde der 
Kunstgeschichte, Vienna 1914, VI, p. 68). 

5. It is possible also to accept the words “Ego vox 
clamantis in deserto. Parate viam Domim” (John I : 
23) as the basic text for this picture. I have preferred 
John I : 29 because Veronese shows the Baptist with 
his flag, that is in a situation in which, as a rule, he 
also points to “the Lamb of God.” There exist 
separate iconographic traditions for the representation 
of John I : 23 and John I : 29 (cf. G. Kaftal, Icono- 
graphy of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 
1952, p. 554 and fig. 632) but artists also have merged 
the two scenes, presumably with the intention of 
recalling the whole story in one picture. Veronese’s 
painting in many respects resembles Andrea del Sarto’s 
“St. John Preaching” (Chiostro del Scalzo, Florence) 
but the emphasis of the latter painting is on John I : 
235. Cf. also Fra Filippo Lippis mural of the same 
subject in the duomo at Prato, Ghirlandajo’s mural in 
the choir of S. Maria Novella at Florence, and the 
painting by Luca Cambiaso in the Escorial). 

6. This too recalls the literal sense of the text. 
Ciaonnt Iy26-27 sande LINee30) 

7. “The Feast of St. Gregory the Great” was com- 
pleted in 1572 (payment was made on April 29th, cf. 
Pietro Caliari, Paolo Veronese, Rome 1888, p. 92 n. 1) 
and “The Feast in the House of Levi” on April 20th, 
1573. The dates are inscribed on the pictures. 

8. Jacobus de Voraigne, The Golden Legend, ed. 
G. Ryan, London 1941, I, p. 182. 

9. ] here follow Veronese’s account of the event. 
The “Golden Legend” speaks of a porringer, not a lid. 
In the painting the pilgrim appears just to have unco- 
vered the dish before him (it contains roast lamb, 
clearly a reference to the Last Supper) and he holds 
up the lid to the astonished Saint. A pilgrim’s staff 
(upon which is inscribed the date of the work) leans 
against the staircase in the extreme foreground, next 
to the dog at the right. A pilgrim’s hat is hanging 
from the staff. Hat and staff clearly are the property 
of the pilgrim who will reveal himself as Christ. The 
presentation of this equipment extends the picture 
impressively, and yet with ease, into the space of the 
viewer. (So does the band with the inscription which 
is carried by two angels. “Pax Domini sit semper 
vobiscum” is a most suitable greeting in a refectory.) 
Christ must have walked through the refectory, placed 
the staff against the bannister and hung up his hat. 
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F:G. 16.—VERONESE.—The Marriage at Cana, detail. 


Paris, Louvre. Phot. Giraudon. 


The dog may be guarding the property of Christ. 
Interestingly enough his counterpart (at the other end 
post of the stairway) is a monkey who looks at us. 
The picture was barbarously mutilated by Austrian 
troops in 1848, and it had to undergo an extensive 
restoration because of it. Cf. Padre Giocondo Maria, 
“Doppo Centoanni : La Cena di Paolo Veronese.” La 
Madonna di Monte Berico, Bolletino Mensile dell’ 
Associazone “Amici di Monte Berico,” April 1958, 
pp. 38-41. J should like to thank Padre Giocondo 
Maria for the kind interest he took in my work when 
1 called at Monte Berico, and for the help he gave 
me. 

10. The scallop shell fastened to the tunic of Christ 
is the sign of pilgrimage. Cf. “The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia,’ New York 1911, XII, p. 90, “Compostella.” 

11. “... Et essendo insieme posti à sedere per man- 
giare, guardendo il Papa glia novero essere tredici, et 
fatto à se venire il Siniscalo, lo domandd perche 
havesse inviato contra il commandemento suo il terzo 
decimo.” Legendario delle vite di tutti i Santi (ed. 
Niccolo Manerbio). Venice, n.d. (ca 1600). 

This figure is occasionally described as a portrait of 
the artist (e.g. by -Caliari, op. cit. p. 92). The face 
does not, however, really resemble that-of the self- 
portrait in “The Marriage at Cana” (the man playing 
the violoncello), or the self-portrait as an old man in 
the Uffizi. In “The Marriage at Cana” Veronese 
showed himself, with a certain bravura, perhaps, as a 
bald man. It is not likely that he would have added 
a shock of hair to his head in a picture which was 
painted ten years later. The same may be said about 
the presumed self-portrait in “The Feast in the House 
of Levi” (the man in green at the head of the staircase, 
ibid. p. 104). The painting contains one figure imme- 


diately identifiable as a portrait. This is the monk at 
the head of the staircase at the left. He is in all 
likelihood Padre Damiano Grana, who at the time was 
prior of the convent (ibid, p. 92 n. 2). The piece of 
parchment in his hand may contain the rules of his 
order. On the practice of including portraits in pictures 
of this type cf. Vasari’s description of his own “Feast 
of St. Gregory the Great” in Bologna (completed 1539). 
Vite (ed. Milanesi); Florence 1906. Vasari’s descrip- 
tion also shows nicely that he saw no contradiction 
between an earnest interest in iconography and the 
effort to show the feast in full splendor. 

12. For details cf. Appendix. Antonio Zanetti, Della 
Pittura Veneziana, 1771 p. 174 noted that there was 
one figure near the table which appeared to him to 
have been painted out (“un paggetto che potrava 
vivande”) but I cannot tell where this figure is sup- 
posed to have been. ; 

13. We are told of a “Feast in the House of Levi” 
in Luke V : 29 and, indirectly, in Matthew IX : 10. 
The “Feast” is memorable not because of what hap- 
pened at it but because of the response of Christ to 
the questions of the Pharisees who murmured against 
his disciples, saying, why do ye eat and drink with 
publicans and sinners?” (Luke V : 30). J. P. Migne, 
in his note to this passage (Scripture Sacre Cursus 
Completus, XXII Paris 1852 p. 616) assumes that this 
murmuring occurred after the meal was over, “patet 
enim Pharisseos non interfuisse.” Representations of 
the subject are on occasion encountered in illuminated 
manuscripts or in other works where they are a part 
of a cycle, but not otherwise. The Medieval “Maler- 
buch vom Berge Athos” very sensibly prescribes that 
the Apostles be shown “outside of the house in which 
Christ is taking His meal, and the Pharisees talk to 
each other and point at Christ.” (ed. Gerhard Schaefer, 
Trier 18553 pare 239s ps ls5)e 

14. Appendix, p. 5, lines 17-18 of the record. 

15. Appendix, p. 1, lines 11-12 and 18-20 of the 
record. 

16. This was already discovered by Gino Fogolari 
(cf. Appendix) but the picture still is frequently 
described in scholarly publications as a “Feast in the 
House of Simon” manque. (e.g. Holt, op. cit. p. 245 and 
Cecil Gould, Introduction to Renaissance Painting, 
London 1957 p. 232). Caliari thought it was meant to 
be a “Feast in the House of Levi” to begin with, 
op. cit. p. 100. See also Anthony Blunt, Artistic 
Theory in Italy, Oxford 1940 p. 116. Sir Kenneth 
Clark recalls the painting as a “Marriage of Cana”; 
The Nude, New York, 1956, p. 26. Writers who 
accept the picture as a “Last Supper” invariably take 
it for granted that it might just as well have been a 
“Feast in the House of Levi’ in the first place. This 
includes Fogolari. The same position is also taken by 
Emerich Schaffran, in “Der Inquisitionsprozess gegen 
Paolo Veronese,” <Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 42/2; 
pp. 178-193. This work appeared some time after the 
present article was completed. It is chiefly concerned 
with the reconstruction of the religious and political 
background against which the interrogation took place. 
The author joins those who feel that the Inquisition 
at Venice was a fairly gentle force. The text of 
Veronese’s interrogation as it is given in this work 
repeats (in a more fully dramatized form) that of 
Fogolari’s edition. In speaking of the picture, Schraf- 
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fran states in passing (p. 190) that one can still see 
bentimenti of a crouching female figure in the vicinity 
of the dog in the foreground. Perhaps a scientific 
examination of the picture could here produce clarity. 
I can only say that I saw nothing of the kind when 
I stood in front of the painting, but then I did not 
really look for it. See also footnote 1, Appendix. 


17. Marcantonio’s engraving and its replicas are 
listed in Adam Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, Vienna 
1813, XIV, p. 33, nos. 26, 27. Our illustration repro- 
duces a copy by Marco da Ravenna. The drawing by 
Raphael is at Windsor Castle. The influence of 
Marcantonio’s engraving (as well as that of Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper”) can be seen also in an impressive 
drawing by Schiavone, reproduced in Hans Tietze, 
The Drawings of the Venetian Painters, N.Y. 1944 
no. 1440 pl. CII. See also Otto Kurz in Old Master 
Drawings, Dec. 1937 p. 40. The history of the des- 
truction of Titian’s work and the subsequent commis- 
sion of that of Veronese is given in detail by Fogolari, 
pp. 355-362. The principal part of the lost picture 
survives in a replica or another version of it which 
Titian made for Philipp II]. This work was drasti- 
cally cut down in order that it fit into the space 
appointed for it in the refectory at the Escorial, and 
the copy of “The Last Supper” in the Brera (fig. 6) 
may therefore give a better idea of the overall effect 
of the work (cf. J.A. Crowe and G.B. Cavalcaselle, 
The-Life and Times of Titian, London 1881, II, 
pp. 337-350). Hans Tietze is of the opinion that the 
architectural background in the Brera copy is an 
invention of the copyist which he may have indulged 
in under the influence of Veronese’s “Feast in the 
House of Levi” (Titian, Vienna 1937, p. 321). I think 
it more likely that the picture in the Brera is an 
accurate copy, indeed not of the picture in the Escorial, 
but of the lost work in San Giovanni e Paolo. In 
bis letter to Philip II of December 6th, 1563 Titian 
gives the dimensions of the work which he promises 
ta send to the king as 8 X 5 Venetian braccia. (Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., Appendix, p. 527). The 
copy in the Brera (which is obviously reduced in size) 
is 2.16mX1.70m. If 8 braccia in the original are 
taken to correspond to 2.16m in the copy then the 
height of the copy should be 1.35m. This leaves us 
with 0.35m or about 1/5 of the height of the copy 
not accounted for, but when we look at the work we 
can see that this unaccounted part corresponds neatly 
to an exquisite superfluity—the coffered ceiling—, and 
that the architectural background of the painting would 
remain intact even if the 35cm were taken off. In- 
stead of this coffered ceiling the painting in the Escorial 
has, of course, another piece of elaboration, the fluted 
columns. For all we know the ceiling in the painting 
may have corresponded to the actual ceiling in the 
refectory of San Giovanni e Paolo and Titian may 
have left it out because the painting would then not 
have fitted so readily into another building. There 
may have heen other reasons also but I do not think 
that Titian’s statement that he had worked on the 
picture for Philip II for seven years (letter of August 
Sth, 1564, in Ridolfi, op. cit. I, p. 191) should be 
taken lightly (as is implied by Hans Tietze, Titian, 
Paintings and Drawings, Vienna 1937, p. 231), even 
though we can reasonably assume that the painting is 
almost entirely derived from the work in San Giovanni 


e Paolo. A principal purpose of the architectural 
background is, after all, to provide a frame for what 
must have been the greatest glory of either picture, 
the representation of a sunset. Even a mere repetition 
of such an effect of light must have been a great 
feat, and it stands to reason that in this part of the 
painting Titian (if we will believe that he worked on 
the picture at all) must have found a challenge te 
outdo himself. The picture of the sunset, of course, 
was cut in half by the monks at El Escorial. Also 
cut into pieces was the waiter at the extreme right 
of the painting, and all that remains of him is his 
left arm and the plate he holds aloft. This is, however, 
quite enough to show that another copy of the painting 
(in Bridgewater House) of which it has been said 
that it represents a true likeness of the picture in the 
Escorial in its original condition (August Mayer, 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1938, p. 300, repr. p. 292) was 
more probably made after the mutilation of the painting, 
for there is no trace of this waiter in it. Furthermore 
the extreme foreground is missing in this version, and 
the picture is too low to correspond to the dimensions 
of the work as given by Titian. 

18. Veronese’s picture is much larger than was 
Titian’s. The dimensions~ are 12.80X5.55 meters. 


FIG. 17.—VERONESE.—The Marriage at Cana, detail. 
Paris, Louvre. Phot. Giraudon. 
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The present dimensions of Titian’s “Last Supper” at 
the Escorial are 4.64X2.07 meters. If the Venetian 
braccia is taken to be 0.3477 m (Fogolari’s assumption, 
p. 358) the original dimensions of 8 X 5 braccia corres- 
pond to the 5.46 X 3.41 m (cf. note 17 above. Foge- 
lari takes them to have been braccia “7X4 e piu” and 
he arrives at 4.78X2.73m, cf. his p. 358). 

19. Johann Wolfgang Geethe, “Joseph Bossi : Ueber 
Leonard da Vincis Abendmahi zu Mailand”’. Werke, 
Gedenkausgabe, Zurich 1948-1954, vol. 13, pp. 748-753. 

20. Appendix, p. 2, lines 18-19 of the record. The 
traces of blood are very delicately indicated. They are 
still quite visible in the original but do not show in 
the reproduction. 

21. The same livery is worn by the negro boy 
ascending the stairs (he is the first of two figures 
who carry a bier with a roast lamb on it—the second 
figure is also a negro. He is not shown in the photo- 
graph but he can now be made out in the original), 
and by the waiter who stands on the stairs at the 
right. 

22. Appendix, p. 2, lines 1-3 of the record. 

23. The transfigured character of this man is, per- 
haps, particularly striking when we come to see his 
bulky form in three dimensions, as it were. I think 
that by and large Veronese gives us a frontal view of 
the same figure in the “Supper at Emmaus” (fig. 19), 
where he is the inkeeper or cook. He also appears in 
the “Last Supper” in the Brera (fig. 13). 


24. An earlier Judas, similarly turned, can be seen 
in Perugino’s fresco in the convent of San Onorifio 
at Florence. This work was engraved by Lucantonio 
degli Uberti; (cf. Arthur M. Hind, Early Italian 
Engraving, London 1938, D III 1). See also the Judas 
in Daniele Crespi’s “Last Supper” in the Brera 
(no. 403), reproduced in Corrado Ricci, La Pinacoteca 
de Brera, 1907, p. 23. 

25. If we count the number of people who are seated 
at the table we come to fifteen, that is, Christ, the 
twelve Apostles, the host (who is only attending at 
the meal but is not, or does not seem to be, eating), 
and one donor, Padre Andrea Buono, the second seated 
figure from the right. The padre is shown with the 
Apostles but yet not in such a fashion that he becomes 
part of their company. He looks out of the picture, 
and the action seems to pass him by. Padre Andrea 
Buono was seventy-seven years old when Veronese 
painted him and, according to Ridolff;:a god-fearing 
and simple man (cf. Ridolfi, op. cit. I, 314, and Fogo- 
lari, pp. 356-357.) 

There are, of course, more people at the table than 
we can see but they are (conveniently) hidden by the 
architecture. I do not think that they are noisy revel- 


lers but rather,—judging by the character and dress 
of the man whom we can see standing near the second 
Apostle at the left—simple people who belong to the 
company of Christ, that is, followers of Christ (not 
Apostles) as were the two men with whom He sat 


FIG. 18.—VERONESE.—The Supper at Emmaus. 
Paris, Louvre. Phot. Giraudon. 
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FIG. 19.—VERONESE.—The Madonna of the Coccina Family. 
Dresden, Gemaeldegalerie. Deutsche Fotothek, Dresden. 


down to eat at Emmaus. There is then no impropriety 
at the table of Christ, only the activity of a great 
household engaged in offering all it has to honor these 
strange guests. The young man in elegant dress who 
stands directly to the right of Christ is in my opinion 
not an idle reveller but a noble member of the house- 
hold, perhaps a son of the host, who attends upon 
Christ in person. The empty Venetian glass which he 
holds in his left hand I take to be the glass of Christ. 
The young man has just turned to the right so that 
he can refill it. It is true, of course, that this figure, 
in his almost central position, and the elevated glass 
lend an air of rare festivity to the scene, but this 
must not be confused with license or a questionable 
freedom from subject matter which, in such a situation, 
really amounts to the same thing. 

26. If we imagine a “Last Supper” as a moment 
of sudden surprise (and ever since Leonardo it is 
hardly possible not to) then it follows that the 
Apostles are caught in a conflict of actions, the one 
they just happened to be engaged in and that which 
is pressed upon them by the sudden announcement of 
Christ. Since the scene is set at a dinner table the 
representation of conflict can readily acquire something 
of the ludicrous. The best way out is, of course, to 
clear the table (an act of expediency which can also 
be supported by reference to the scriptures), but 
genius will accept the challenge and cherish the oppor- 
tunity which this contrast affords for the creation of 
a sublime effect. I,eonardo of course, led the way 
and his own notes show how carefully he considered 
this aspect of the painting (cf. Leonardo’s Notebooks, 
ed. McCurdy, New York 1938, II, p. 393). In ‘Titian’s 
painting (fig. 6) we note in this connection especially 
an Apostle who was caught by the announcement of 
Christ just as he put a morsel of food into his mouth. 
His hand is still in his mouth, as if he had forgotten 
all about it in the extremity of his sudden distraction. 
Under ordinary circumstances such absentmindedness 
is of course just funny, but here it is also the source 


of what makes this figure one of the noblest images 
of compassion and concern that ever graced a “Last 
Supper.” (The character of this figure can, of course, 
be seen only in Titian’s own work, that is in the 
painting at the Escorial, not in the copy here repro- 
duced.) This Apostle is, in a sense, an immediate 
forerunner ‘of the Apostles in Veronese’s painting who 
have been deemed to be ludicrous. Naturally it is 
possible to overdo this sort of thing, but this is more 
dangerous in works of art which have no room for 
cheerfulness than in others. A perhaps painfully 
dramatic (and iconographically significant) representa- 
tion of some of the Apostles earnestly endeavoring to 
swallow their food while Christ points to himself is 
given by Poussin, in his “Last Supper” at Edinburgh. 


27.Cf. Leonardo : “One who was drinking and left 
the cup in its place and turned his head towards the 
speaker” (op. cit. p. 393). This figure is, on occasion, 
taken to be a likeness of Titian (cf. Caliari, op. cit. 
p. 105), evidently because he recalls to some extent the 
self-portrait now in Berlin. The similarity, however, 
seems to be superficial and the man (if he is to be 
Titian) is not in keeping with Veronese’s portrait of 
Titian (the player of the double-bass) as it appears in 
the “Marriage at Cana.” Ten years elapsed between 
the painting of the two pictures but the “Titian” in 
the later picture looks younger than his counterpart in 
the earlier. The Apostle who sits at the opposite end 
of the table has been connected with a portrait drawing 
in the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris (Hans Tietze, 
Venetian Drawings, p. 350 no. 2140) but I do not 
think this is a real likeness either. The question 
matters to me a little because I have tried to show 
that the figure in Paris (and its identical counterpart 
in a painting now in Kansas City) represents Veronese 
himself (“Questions of Identity in Veronese’s ‘Christ 
and the Centurion’,’ The Art Bulletin, 1957, pp. 301- 
302). Tietze’s feeling that ‘the model appears in 
various paintings by Veronese” may have been caused 
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by the fact that a number of Veronese’s ideal figures 
reflect to some extent the traits of his own person. 

28. A very similar motif is employed by Palma 
Vecchio in his “Supper at Emmaus” at the Pitti 
Palace (Repr. in Lucien Rudrauf : Le Repas d'Em- 
maus, Paris 1956,- III, 54). 

29. Appendix. Veronese used the same motif in 
“The Marriage at Cana.” The young woman who 
there is shown picking her teeth is, perhaps, slightly 
tipsy, and (at any rate) most engagingly bored. The 
characterization of the Apostle is quite different. A 
juxtaposition of the two heads will show only that 
the same motif can be used for entirely different pur- 
poses. 

30. After Leonardo's great achievement there seem 
to have been left only two ways of dealing with the 
subject in a manner which might still be considered 
original. An artist could attempt to make the gestures 
even more eloquent and move into the arena of the 
theatrical (as ‘was done with a certain greatness of 
heart by Tintoretto) or he could return the scene to 
the quietude which it possessed before Leonardo. The 
representation of the drama (without which the topic 
could no longer be rewarding or convincing) would 
then have to become intensively psychological. In 
characteristically different measure Raphael, Duerer 
and Titian each took this road, but there is, of course, 
never a moment’s doubt in the mind of the spectator 
about the intensity of the feelings of the Apostles. 
Veronese is, nevertheless, not alone among the great 
in his seemingly indifferent response to Leonardo’s 
challenge. The outward appearance of a detachment 
from the tragical importance of the subject also dis- 
tinguishes the “Last Supper” by Andrea del Sarto at 
San Salvi in Florence, and like WVeronese’s work it 
has had its share of adverse criticism, (e.g. A. Venturi, 
Storia dell Arte Italiana, IX, IL, Milan 1925, p. 610). 
Andrea almost literally followed the engraving by Mar- 
cantonio, but he toned down the Leonardesque gestures 
even further and the faces of the Apostles do not scowl 
as they do in the print. The principal effect of the 
work is that of a grand and meaningful quietude. 
How earnestly Andrea del Sarto worked to create the 
effect of a contrast between the calm outward appea- 
rance and the enormous inner agitation of the Apostles 
appears also from his preparatory drawings, especially 
Uffizi 664, where the tense positions of the legs (which 
in the painting cannot be seen behind the tablecloth) 
are sketched in. Veronese, incidentally, must have 
known Leonardo’s “Last Supper” very well (cf. Vasari, 
op. cit., VI, p. 491). In passing we may note also 
that he solved the cumbersome problem of having to 
present a sequence of feet in a row in a cheerful and 
ingenious fashion. 

31. The figure cannot be an Apostle if we consider 
Christ and the twelve already accounted for, as dis- 
cussed above. Veronese may, however, not particularly 
have thought of Judas as one of the twelve. Jt is 
probably wrong to be rigorous in this matter. My 
point is not to make out that Veronese was a good 
theologian but rather that he was a good artist and 
as such respected his subject. The figure clearly 
possesses all the gravity which we associate with an 
Apostle. 

32. The only writer on the subject to take notice of 
this action was Fogolari who thought of it as an 


element of genre: “un uomo porge quasi di nascosto 
a una bambina stracciosa e cacciata via (gemma della 
pittura!) il pane avanzato; povera lazzara al banchetto 
del nuovo Epulone” (p. 373). A presumably prepa- 
ratory drawing for the right-hand section of the 
painting in the Rijksmuseum unfortunately cannot be 
used in the verification of the detail, the part that 
here matters having been rubbed off. The drawing 
may, however, help somewhat in the clarification of 
the meaning of some of the expression on faces, 
because the drawing is sketchy and therefore, to some 
extent, exaggerated. I am obliged to Professor Juer- 
gen Schulz who drew my attention to this work. 

33. In this picture there is also a child to whom an 
Apostle is showing an apple as if he were about to 
give it to him. The apple (in such a context) may 
be taken to be a symbol of Christ and of redemption. 
(Cf. Reallexikon fuer Antike und Christentum, Stutt- 
gart 1950, I, p. 495). See also Tintoretto’s “Last 
Supper” in San Marcuola where a beggar woman 
and two children are approaching the table of Christ. 
Opposite them, and also approaching the table, is an 
allegory of Faith. In Tintoretto’s “Last Supper” at 
San Stefano several beggars are present; one of them 
eagerly stretches out his hand for a gift from the 
table where Christ is offering the bread to the Apos- 
tles. See also the figures in the foreground of “The 
Last Supper” in the Scuola di San Rocco and the 
bread and jar and cup which are on the step directly 
behind them. 


FIG. 20.—German print, XVIth Century, 
after a woodcut by Hans Lautensack. 


34. The wine (in the wine cooler, next to the bread 
basket) is, of course, equally significant. The partridge 
1s probably also meant to be comprehended as a symbol. 
The reference might be to Exodus XVI: 13, the 
miracle of the quails, which in Italian is also known 
as “il miracolo delle cotornice,” i.e. partridges. In 
this case it would be a symbol of the Eucharist, or 
of salvation (cf. Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art 
Chrétien, Paris 1955-1959, II, 1, p. 197). Partridges 
also occur in the background of “The Last Supper” 
by Ghirlandaio (San Marco, Florence) and in other 
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representations of this and related subjects. (Note 
especially the partridge in Titian’s “Annunciation” in 
the Scuola di San Roco.) In Ripa’s Jconologia the 
partridge stands for malignità (ed. Padua, 1625, p. 384). 
On the partridge and the devil (also a possible choice 
under the circumstances) cf. Herbert Friedmann, Art 
Quarterly, June 1959, pp. 45 f. 

35. The painting is number 141 in the Brera inven- 
tory. For the attribution to the School of Veronese 
cf. Corrado Ricci, op. cit. p. 76. I am much obliged 
to the director of the Brera for telling me, in a letter, 
that the painting is the one which was originally in 
S. Sofia in Venice (cf. Ridolfi, op. cit. I, p. 326, and 
Luigi Lanzi, Storia Pittorica transl. Th. Roscoe, Lon- 
don 1882, II, p. 215) and that it is now again considered 
to be by Veronese himself. The work entered the 
collection of the Brera in 1811. Cf. Ettore Modigliani, 
Catalogo della Pinacoteca di Brera, Milano 1950, p. 22, 
and Antonio Morassi, “Di due opere del Veronese,” 
Bollettino d'Arte, 1938, pp. 241 ff. 

36. There is a spiritual quality in the face of this 
man which is, perhaps, not unsimilar to that of the 
apostle who (evidently in obedience to Christ’s injunc- 
tion) is eagerly drinking the wine in ‘‘The Last 
Supper” by Jacopo Bassano (Borghese Gallery). Note 
also the singular expression on the face of the other 
soldier. 


37. The question of the dispensation of the chalice 
was, of course, acutely alive when Veronese painted 
this picture. Cf. especially Sessio XXI (July 16, 1562) 
of the Council of Trent, on the Lord’s Supper sub 
utraque specie. See also Erwin Panofsky on Duerer’s 
concern with the subject in different versions of “The 
Last Supper,” Albrecht Duerer. Princeton 1948, I, 
pp. 221 f. 

38. Cf. Appendix, p. 2, lines 26-27 of the record. 

39. “If Veronese had really intended this composition 
to illustrate the opening verses of the second chapter 
ot St. John’s Gospel, it would have to be registered 
as a failure. But, as is said in the introductory chapter 
of this work, such was not, in the remotest degree, 
his intention. He has painted here the sort of han- 
quet that was a common occurrence at Venice in that 
opulent age. To silence the not too exigent scruples 
of his monastic patrons he had to give his picture a 
scriptural title; so he called it the Wedding Feast of 
Cana.” Percy H. Osmond, Paolo Veronese, London 
1927, p. 24. For examples of more recent statements 
in this vein cf. Réau, op. cit., II, 365, and on the 
“Supper at Emmaus,” Germain Bazin, The Louvre, 
New York 1958, p. 150. 


40. The focal point of the main lines of the archi- 
tecture is just above the head of Christ. On the 
complexity. of the perspective arrangement in this 
painting cf. Félix Julien, L’Architecture (Société Cen- 
trale des Architectes), Paris 1890, p. 92f. Sensitive 
observers (especially of the 19th century) have on occa- 
sion praised the ultimately serious and affecting cha- 
racter of this painting but they attribute it to a 
certain melancholy which characterizes all refinement 
and to other effects of the work which will appear in 


isolation when the meaning of its subject matter is 


disregarded. “Rien n’est plus grave, dans la signifi- 
cation de l’art que cette peinture si gaie” (Théophile 
Gautier, Souvenirs de Théâtre, d'Art et de Critique, 


ed. Paris, 1904, p. 211, and, more explicit, Tableaux à 
la Plume, Paris, m.d. pp. 14-17). Most impressive is 
Cézanne’s praise of the picture (as reported by Gasquet) 
and, here most to the point, his exclamation “Le 
miracle y est, l’eau changée en vin, le monde change 
en peinture.’ Joachim Gasquet, Cézanne, Paris 1921, 
p. 102. 

41. The bride and the groom are identified as a 
matter of course by Ridolfi, op. cit., p. 314. The key 
figures will also be found in what may be called a 
reduction of the painting to its principal characters by 
Sebastiano Ricci (Art Institute, Chicago). Veronese 
especially singled out the “Governor of the Feast” 
by the direction of the glance of the magnificent dog 
in the very center of the foreground. The image of 
the governor is probably a portrait of Benedetto 
Caliari, the brother of the artist (Caliari, op. cit. 
p 57). The comprehension of this painting in the 
terms of its subject has been hindered considerably by 
the persistent repetition of a legend (probably the 
invention of Zanetti) to the effect that Veronese had 
painted among the drunken worthies ot the table, Fran- 
cois I, Charles V, Suleiman the Magnificent, Vittoria 
Colonna, Eleanor of Austria, and other unlikely per- 
sonages. The identification of the musicians as Vero- 
nese, Titian, Tintoretto and Jacopo Bassano is quite a 
different matter (cf. my note in the Art Bulletin, 1957, 
p. 302, n. 6). That of Veronese appears first in Marco 
Boschini, Le Ricche Minere, Venice 1664, “Sestier di 
Castello,” p. 61. 


42. The embarrassment of the bride is also suggested 
by the fact that she twists the golden chain of her 
necklace. One of the creatures demanding wine from 
her has taken one of the tails of his outer garment 
in his right hand and swings it forward, twisting it 
at the same time. His left hand rests on his purse. 
The gesture has all the appearance of insolence or 
defiance. 

43. We might also note that he holds a little dog 
on his lap. 


44. It is pointed out occasionally that the picture 
lacks all verisimilitude or sense because the hosts at 
the Marriage at Cana were obviously poor and the 
feast represented by Veronese is so obviously rich 
(cf. Réau, op. cit. II, 2, p. 365). The objection is, I 
think not valid, because the story of the miracle 
implies that the hosts attempted to hide their poverty 
on that festive day. There are, in fact, no represen- 
tations of the Marriage at Cana which do not, in 
some way, involve a show of splendor. In the work 
of Veronese, the conflict between pretence and poverty 
is, of course, monumentalized. The reference appears 
to be to a sumptuous type of poverty known to us, 
if from no other cause, from the example of Antonio 
in “The Merchant of Venice.” Veronese’s picture 
became the type and forerunner of a number of grand 
display paintings of “The Marriage at Cana” (e.g. by 
Ercole Setti, in San Pietro at Modena, painted in 
1589, repr. in Adolfo Venturi, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, 
Milan, 1901, 9/VI, p. 619), and the Church never 
objected to them. The most fabulous display, clearly 
indebted to Veronese, was a “Theatre representing 
the Marriage of Cana in Galilee erected in the Jesuits 
Church at Rome, in the year 1685, for the Solemnity 
of exposing the Holy Sacrament,” (Andrea Pozzo, 
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Perspective Proper for Painters and Architects, Lon- 
don, 1707, pl. 71). I owe this reference to the 
courtesy of Professor Juergen Schulz. 

45. Another objectively demonstrable peculiarity 
affecting the central group is that the perspective of 
the table at which the figure dramatis are seated is 


46. I think the possibility exists that the immediate 
architectural background in “The Supper At Emmaus” 
is not just a Palladian backdrop for the scene but a 
reference to a Palladian villa (perhaps the view of 
a side porch), which might have been owned by the 
now anonymous family for whom the picture was 


painted. On the uncertainty of the efforts to identify 
the donor, cf. Bazin, op. cit. p. 150. 

47. The importance of this subject to the art histo- 
rian has recently been pointed out by E. H. Gombrich 
in Art and Illusion, London 1960. See also his essay 
“On Physiognomic Perception,” De@dalus, Winter, 1960, 
pp. 228-241. 

48. W.F. Jackson 
1945, p. 116. 

49. Marco Boschini, La Carta del Navigar Pitoresco, 
Venice 1650, p. 181 f. 


different from that of the floor and of the building 
behind them. Furthermore Christ and the two disciples 
are shown once more in the painting, in their milieu 
propre, the Biblical landscape at the left. These 
“incongruities” are already noted (and criticized as 
disturbing the unity of the representation) in Henri 
Sauval’s Histoire et Recherches des Antiqutés de la 
Ville de Paris, ed. Paris 1724, vol. Il, p. 171. Unlike 
later historians, however, Sauval had no difficulty in 
recognizing the spiritual character of the painting. His 
description deserves to be better known. 


Knight, Roman Vergil, London 


APPENDIX 


THE. TEXT OF THE SIN PERROGATION 


The record of Veronese’s interrogation was discovered by the historian Armand Baschet who came upon 
it quite by accident when he was looking through the papers of the Inquisition at the Archivio di Stato in 
Venice. He published a rather dashing translation of the text in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1867 (XXIII, 
pp. 378f.), together with a short introduction from which it appears that he thought of “le bon Véronèse” 
as a great painter of decorative pieces which do not require any commitment to subject matter. In the 
presentation of the text he established the convention (which in different measure all later editors have followed) 
to print it in the form of a dialogue. A subsequent English translation more or less follows in the trail of 
Baschet’s French version. It was privately published by Edward Cheney (Documents relating to Venetian 
Painters and their Pictures in the 16th Century, London, 1873). This text was given wide circulation by 
Ruskin who appended it to his influential Guide to the Principal Pictures in the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Venice (Venice, 1877). Ruskin’s perusal. of the text led him to some rather rash conclusions, but if we will 
consider the misleading character of the translation he used, these will, perhaps, appear to have been inevitable. 
At any rate, it is likely that his knowledge of Veronese’s interrogation by the Inquisition was a principal 
cause of his energetic change of attitude towards the art of Veronese for which he had previously entertained 
a reverential enthusiasm. The first Italian edition of the text is that of Veronese’s descendant and 
excellent biographer, Pietro Caliari (Paolo Veronese, Rome, 1888, pp. 102-105). Unfortunately Caliari was 
unable to study the text at first hand and had to rely on a somewhat indifferent transcript made for him by an 
official at the Archivio di Stato. All later presentations and discussions of the text depend on this edition, and 
some of its faults have been of considerable consequence in the perpetuation of erroneous opinions which were 
passed on indiscriminately from writer to writer. The first to recognize the insufficiency of Baschet's and Caliari’s 
texts was Gino Fogolari (Archivio Veneto, VII, 1935, pp. 352-386) who, upon consulting the original manuscript, 
discovered that there were in it several passages which the scribe had crossed out with a thin line. These 
had never been mentioned in the printed texts but they undoubtedly represent words which were spoken at 
the interrogation. Some of them permit us to reconstruct the full meaning of passages which without them 
appear to be unduly spectacular or are altogether obscure. In one instance (on page 5 of the record, line 
16), the importance of which was duly stressed by Fogolari, the crossed-out words make it quite clear that 
the intended subject of the work was a “Last Supper”. Fogolari adds the crossed-out passages to the text 
(with the exception of a few of minor or no consequence, which are not given) in the form of footnotes. 
Otherwise his edition by and large follows that of Caliari. He also adds a photograph of the first and the 
last page of the record. Unfortunately his very informative essay has been given little attention by the 
learned public. An excellent facsimile of the entire document is appended to Giuseppe Delogu's Veronese : 
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The Supper in the House of Levi (Milan, n.d., ca 1946). The present transcription of the record was made 
primarily with this facsimile in hand. Delogu’s own translation of the text ignores the crossed-out passages 
and appears to follow Caliari’s transcription rather than the original text reproduced in his work. In the study 
of the record of the interrogation it is mandatory to keep in mind that it does not represent a verbatim 
account of all that was said. The scribe appears to have concentrated on the essential elements of the 
transaction and to have edited what he heard. His spelling is uncertain and various. The use of punctuation 
marks is unstable. The scribe’s favorite mark resembles an inverted semicolon () and indicates, as needed, a 
full stop, a question mark, or a mere pause. In my transcription I have kept as strictly as modern printing 
permits to the usage of the scribe. I believe that on occasion this, and a consideration of the crossed-out 
passages, may make it possible for us to feel the temper of the exchange of questions, answers and interruptions. 
The crossed-out passages are here given as a part of the text but they are printed in italics. Abbreviations 
are inserted in brackets. The presence of a question mark within brackets indicates that the reading of the 
word in question is uncertain. As a rule, when I was in doubt about the exact reading of a word I accepted 
the guidance of Caliari and Fogolari. Explanatory remarks and occasional commentary are offered in the form 
of footnotes. The lines and pages of the text have been numbered. I wish to thank Professor James Ackerman 
for the advice and help he gave me in the preparation of the transcription. 


Per, 
PAGE 1 16 ragioni, le quali diro sempre, che mi sia 
dato occa- 
Die Sabbati 18m(ensi)s Julii 1573. 17 sion ch(e) le possa dir. Ei dict(um) che 
Constitutus in s(anc)to off(itilo cora(m) quadro è questo che 
sacro Tribunali D(ominus) Paulus 18 hauete no(min)ato. R(espon)dit Questo é un 
2 Caliarius Veronensis p(ictor?) habitator in quadro della 
parochia S(anc)ti Samuelis 19 Cena ult(im)a, che fece Giest. C(hri)sto al 
3 Et Int(errogatu)s de no(min)e et cogno- con li sui ap(osto)li.— 
(min)e‘ R(espon)dit ut s(upr)a. In(terroga- 20 Ex dict(um) In ca de Simeon *. Ei dict(um) 
tu)s De Dove è questo qua. 
4 professione sua. R(espon)dit Io depingo et 21 dro® : R(espon)dit In refettorio delli frati 
fazzo delle figure de S(an) Zuane polo. 
5 Ei dict(um) Sapete la causa p(er)che sete 22 Ei dict(um) ello in muro in taola, o in tela‘ 
constituito : (R(espon)dit S(ignor) no: R(espon)dit In 
6 Ei dict(um) Podete imaginarla ‘ R(espon)dit 23 tela. Ei dict(um) Quanti piedi ello alto’ 
Imaginar mi posso ben R(espon)dit El puol 
7 Ei dict(um) Dite quel ch(e) ui imaginate: 24 esser .17. piedi Ei dict(um) quanto ello 
R(espon)dit Per quello, che largo ‘ R(espon)dit | 
8 mi fu detto dalli R(everen)di Padri, cioe il 25 da .39. in c(irc)a Ei dict(um). A questa 
Prior de S(an) Zuane Cena d(el) S(ignor gli hauete | 
9 polo, del qual non so il nome, il qual mi 26 depento Ministri: R(espon)dit Mons(ignor) 
disse, ch(e) l’era si. Ei dict(um) Dite quanti | 
10 Stato qui, et che V(ostre) Sig(no)rie I(us- 27 Ministri, et li effetti ch(e) fann ciascu(n) 
trissi)me gli haueua dato com(m)issio(n) di loro #20 6° R(espon)dit 
11 che’l douesse far far la Maddalena in luogo 28 E’l patron dell’ albergo Simon, oltra questo 
de un ho fatto 
12 Can!, et mi ghe resposi, Se uolentiera 
haueria fatto 
13 quello et altro p(er) honor mio et del qua- Pace 
dro; Ei dict(wm) ? 
14 Ma che non sentiua ch(e) tal figura della | 
Maddalena 1 sotto questa figura un scalco, ilqual ho finto 
15 podesse Zazer* ch(e) la stesse bene. Ei 2 ch(e)l sia uenuto p(er) suo diporto a ueder, 


dict(um) p(er) molte come uanno 
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3 le cose della tola 7. Deinde subiunxit ghe 
sono 

4 molte figure, lequali p(er) esser molto, ch(e) 
ho messo 

5 suso il quadro non me lo ricordo Ki 
dict(um) 

6 Hauete dipento altre cene ch(e) quella 
R(espon)dit S(ignor) si 

7 Ei dict(um) quanti ne hauete depente et 
in che 

8 luogo R(espon)dit Ne fece una in Verona 
alli R(everen)di 

9 Monici de S(an) Lazar ®; laqual è nel suo 
reffettorio 

10 Dixit ne ho fatto una nel Refettorio d(e)l(i) 
R(everendi) Padri 

11 di S(an) Zorzi qui in Venezia ?. Li fu detto 
questa non 

i encena, ne + domanda della Cena del 
S(ignor) 7 R{espon)dit Ne 

13 ho fatto una nel refettorio di Serui di 
Venetia 1, et 

14 una nel Reffettorio di S(an) Sabastian qui 
in Ven(eti)a À. 

15 Et ne ho fatto una in Padoa ai Padri della 
Mad. 

16 dalena , Et non mi ricordo di hauerne 
fatte de altre 14 

17 Ei dict(um). In questa Cena, che hauete 
fatto a S. Gioanni 

18 Paulo, che significa la pittura di colui ch(e) 
li esce 

19 il sangue del naso‘ R(espon)dit L’ho fatto 
p(er) un seruo, 

20 ch(e) p(er) qualch(e) accidente li possa esser 
uenuto 7 il 

21 sangue d(e)l naso Ki dict(um). Che 
significa quelli ar. 

22 mati 16 alla Thodesca uestiti con una 
lambarde 

23 p(er) una in mano’ 
bisogno, che dica 

24 qui uinti parole. Ei dict(um) che’l dica. 
R(espon)dit Nui pittori 

25 hauemo la’ si pigliamo licentia, che si 
pigliano i poeti 

26 et i matti !, et ho fatto quelli dui Alabar- 
dieri uno ch(e) 

27 beue, et l’altro, ch(e) 
scala morta 1, 


R(espon)dit E’l fa 


magna appresso una 


PAGE 3 


1 i quali sono messi la, che possino far 
qualch(e) off(ici)o 

2 parendomi conueniente, che’l patron della 
Casa 

3 ch(e) era grande e richo secondo ch(e) mi 
e stato detto 

4 douesse hauer tal seruitori *. Ei dict(um) 
quel uestito 

5 da Buffon con il papagalo in pugno *?, a che 
effetto 

6 l’auete depento in quel Telaro : R(espon)dit 
Per orname(n )- 

7 to, Fcome si ia, Wi dict(um) Alla tauola 
del sig(nor) qui ui sono 

8 R(espon)dit li Dodedi apostoli. ‘Bs dict(um) 
Sapete S(an) Pietro che é il 

9 primo a smembrar Vagnelo. Ei dict(um). 
che effetto fa S(an) 

10 Piero, che ét i) primo” 
squarta l’agnelo 

il p(er) darlo all’altro Capo della Tola. Ei 
dict(um) che effetto 

12 fa l’altro ch(e) li e appresso Responias Vha 
un piato 

13 p(er) riceuer quelch(e) li dara S(an) Pietro. 
Ei dict(um) Dite 

14 l’effetto ch(e) fa l’altro ch(e) è appresso 
questo R(espon)dit. 

15 Questo è un Ve uno, ch(e) ha un piron, 
che) st-cura identi 

16 Ei dict(um). Chi credete uoi ueram(en)te 
ch(e) si trouas(s)e in q(ue)lla 

17 Cena‘ R(espon)dit Credo ch(e) si trouas- 
sero C(hri)sto con li suoi 

18 ap(osto)li #; ma se nel spa? quadro li 
auanza spacio 10 

19 l’adorno di figure si come ami vien 
com(m)esso, et se. 

20 condo * le inuenzioni. Ei dict(um) se da 
alcuna p(er)sona 

Z1 ui e stato com(m)esso ch(e) uoi dipengeste 
in quel quadro 

22 Thodeschi et buffoni et simil cose’ 
R(espon)dit S(ignor) no : Ma 

23 la com(m)ission fu di ornar il quadro 
secondo mi pare 

24 se*", il quale é grande et capace di molte 
figure 

25 si come à me pareua. Ei dict(um). Se li 
ornam(en)ti che lui 


R(espon)dit el 
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26 pittore sc & solito di fare dintorno le pitture 
o quadri 

27 a (?) terno le solito di fare conuenienti et 
proportiona 

28 ti alla materia et figure pri(nci)p 
principali o ueram(en)te ae 

29 a caso beneplacito secondo ch(e) li uiene in 
fantasia 

30 Senza alcuna discrittione et giuditio 2%” 
R(espon)dit. Io 


AGRE: 


1 fazzo le pitture con quella consideration 
chile) ye 

2 conueniente, che ’l mio intellecto puo capire. 

3 In(terro)g(atus) se li par conueniente, ch (e) 

“alla cena ult(im)a 

4 del signore si conuenga depingere buffoni 
ini. 

5 briachi 2° Thodeschi arma *!, nani, et simili 
secur. 

6 rilita 3?‘ R(espon)dit S(ignor) no. Di 
In(terro)g(atus). Perche dunque 

7 l’hauete dipinto, l’ho fatto p(er)che 
presuppono 

8 ch(e) questi sieno fuori doue d(el) luoco 
douesi fa 

9 la cena. In(terrogatu)s. Non sapete uoi, 
ch(e) in Alemagna 

10 et altri lochi infetti di heresia sogliano con 

11 le pitture diuerse et piene di scurrilita, et si. 

12 mili  inuentioni diligare, uittuperar, et far 

13 scherno d(e)lle cose della S(ant)a Chiesa 
Cath(oli)ea p(er) inse. 

14 gnar %* mala dottrina alle genti Idiote et 
ignoranti #5 

15 R(espon)dit S(ignor) si ch(e) Pe male : ma 
p(er)che tornerô anchora 

16 quel ch(e) ho ditto, che ho obligo di seguir 
quel ch(e) 

17 hanno fatto li miei maggiori. Ei dict(um) 
ch(e) hanno 

18 fatto i u(ost)ri maggiori hanno forse fatto 


cosa 

19 simile. R(espon)dit Michel Agnolo in Roma 
nelle 

20 uesti?¢ drento la Capella Pontifical ui È 
depento 


21 il n(ost)ro S(ignor) Jesu C(hri)sto, la sua 
madre et S(an) Zuane 

22 S(an) Piero, et la Corte Celeste, le quale 
tutte sono fatte 


23 nude dalla Vergine Maria in poi con atti 
diuersi 

24 et mo con poca reuerentia #7. Et dict(um) 
Non sapete uoi 

25 ch(e) depengendo il giuditio uniuersale, nei 

” quale non 

26 si presume uestiti, o simil cose, non 

occorrea 


PAGE 5 


1 dipinger ueste, et in *$ quelle figura non ui 
e cosa 
2 se non de spirito, non ui sono buffoni, ne 
cani ; 
3 ne arme, ne simili buffonarie‘ R(espon) dit 
Et se li pare 
4 p(er) questo o p(er) qualunq(ue) altro 
essempio di hauer 
5 fatto bene di hauer dipinto q(uest)o quadro 
in quel m(od)o 
6 ch(e) sta et se’l uol defendere sc’ ch(e)l 
quadro stia 
7 bene, et condecentemente‘ R(espon)dit 
S(ignor) Ill(ustrissijmo no che 
8 non lo uoglio defender; ma pensaua di far 
bene. Et 
9 ch(e) non ho considerato tante cose, 
Pensando di 
10 non far desordine nisuno tanto piu, ch(e) 
quelle 
11 figure di Buffoni sono di fuora d(e)l luogo 
doue è 
12 il n(ost)ro Sig(no)re. 
13 Quibus habitis 3°. D(omi)ni decreuerunt 
sup(radic)tu(m) D(ominum) Paulu(m) 
14 teneri et obligandu(m) esse ad 
corrigendu(m) ef obligan *° 
15 et emendandu(m) pictura(m) de qua in 
constituto 
16 ita, ut conueniat ultim(a)e cen(a)e 
D(omini)  arbitrio S(anc)ti 
17 Tribunalis infra terminu(m) trium 
mensiu(m) connu- : 
18 merandor(um) a(b) die prefixionis 
correctionis faciende 
19 iuxta arbitriu(m) pra(e)d(i)c(t)um(?) 
S(anc)ti Tribunalis connume- 
20 randor(um) suis expensis cu(m) 
com(m)inatione sub penis 
21 Sacri Trib(una)lis imponendis. Et ita 
decreuerunt 
22 o(mn)i mel(iori) m(od)o. 


a  —————————— 
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FOO ENOFES TO THE APPENDIX 


1. This is the passage which caused all the scandal. 
The dog is still there, looking with a certain noble 
disdain at the cat underneath the table. (The dog 
and the cat, by the way, and their exchange of hostile 
glances, are by themselves characteristic elements in 
paintings of the last Supper.) It seems likely that the 
inquisitors thought that the change they desired would 
not be difficult to effect. Veronese presumably might 
have divided the table into two separate units—and 
added the feet of Christ. The Magdelene could then 
have been shown kneeling—and anointing the feet 
of Christ where, happily, we still see the dog. A 
suitable precedent for such a picture is Veronese’s 
own “Feast in the House of Simon” in the Louvre 
(originally in the refectory of the Servites at Venice, 
and probably well known to the inquisitors. Cf. the 
transcription of the text, p. 2, lines 10-13). Delogu 
translates the passage in question: “...to have Mary 
Magdalen painted instead of the Can” (op. cit., last 
page of the text). He apparently assumed that Veronese 
does not here speak of a dog but of a Khan or 
oriental potentate, such as are believed by some to 
abound in Veronese’s “Feasts,” (cf. note 41 in the 
essay part). The error in this case seems to have 
been occasioned by the capital C of Can (line 12) which 
is, however, capitalized only because it is the first 
word in a new line Cf. also line 2 of page 5 of the 
record, where the inquisitor complains about the cam. 

2. The crossed-out passage and the one following 
(jine 15) suggests an interruption or a new question 
asked by the interrogator, e.g. (line 13) “Why didn’t 
you do it?” and (line 15) “What are your reasons?” 
The scribe appears to have contracted Veronese’s 
answers into one sentence, as question and answer 
followed each other rapidly. 

3. Archaic for parer (Caliari). 

4. Osmond (op. cit, p. 69) offers the following inter- 
pretation. “On being asked what the subject of the 
picture was, he replied enigmatically : ‘The Last 
Supper that Jesus took with his Apostles in the House 
of Simon.” At this point of the examination one’s 
natural instinct is to hold up hands of holy horror 
at the abysmal ignorance of the New ‘Testament 
betrayed by Paolo, he was probably feigning an 
ignorance which would disarm suspicion.” This pas- 
sage of the interrogation record appears to have 
confused everybody, perhaps because it ‘was never 
studied in the manuscript. In the text proper we can 
see that “Jn ca de Simeon” was not originally a part 
of the sentence which declares that the subject of the 
picture is a Last Supper. It probably represents 
Veronese’s answer to a question which was not 
recorded. The question may have been : “And where 
do you think this Last Supper took place?” The name 
of the owner of the house is, of course, not given in 
the Gospels. Occasional speculation has suggested that 
he may have been John the Evangelist, Joseph of 
Arimathea, or indeed Simon the Leper. For a discus- 


sion of the topic and references to sources cf. 
J.P. Migne, Scripture Sacre Cursus Completus, Paris 
1859, pp. 1111-1114. See also Joh. B. Casalius, De 
Veteribus Sacris Christianorum Ritibus, Frankfort 
1681, p. 64. I do not know what the Venetian clerics 
thought of the matter at the time. Someone may, 
perhaps, have suggested (after Veronese’s picture had 
given offense) that a painting of the Last Supper could 
be turned into one of the “Feast in the House of 
Simon” ‘with reasonable legitimacy because the locale 
in which the two events took place may have been 
the same. It seems, however, more likely that Vero- 
nese’s statement, “Jn ca de Simeon,” was made in 
ignorance and was considered by the inquisitor to be 
a wrong answer. However this may have been, it is 
remarkable that the inquisitor, who in another instant 
quickly took advantage of a mere misunderstanding to 
point out to Veronese that he was ignorant in theolo- 
gical matters (page 2, lines 11-12), here does not 
correct him. He may, of course, have wanted to 
reserve the correction for a later occasion. Veronese, 
possibly in a hapless effort to gain the interrogator’s 
good will, repeated once more that the master of the 
house is called Simon (page 1, line 28); but the error 
(if it was one) cannot justly be considered evidence 
that Veronese could not readily keep apart two so 
very obviously different subjects as the Feast in the 
House of Simon and the Last Supper. 

5. Quadro. 

6. Fann(o) is inserted in small letters, above the line. 
It is a correction added when the sentence had 
already been closed with the end-mark (7). 

7. P(er) suo diporto a ueder... Christ and the apostles 
were strange guests indeed, and the curiosity of the 
domestics was well justified. Veronese probably would 
have called the introduction of this figure an “inven- 
tion. 

8. Probably an error of the scribe. Read Nazar, 
i.e. SS. Nazzaro e Celso, at Verona. The picture is 
the “Feast in the House of Simon” now in the Pina- 
coteca at Turin. It is frequently ignored that this 
picture (as well as the other representations of the same 
subject mentioned below) is painted with an earnest 
concern for the completeness of the narrative. The 
scene at the left in that painting, which Osmond, 
among others, supposes to be a mere diversion (op. 
cit., p. 39) shows the poor of whom Christ at that 
very moment is speaking. Judas (near him are two 
dogs) points to the poor and clutches his money bag. 
Martha as well as the Mary Magdalen is present on 
the scene. All this suggests that Veronese considered 
the accounts of the event in the different Gospels. 

9. “The Marriage at Cana” in the Louvre. 

10. The distinctions evidently are fine. Cene (line 6) 
are meals at which Christ presided. This includes the 
Last Supper. Cena ultima (p. 1, line 19; p. 4 line 3; 
p. 5, line 16), unless carefully qualified, cannot very 
well be anything but the Last Supper. The Marriage 
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at Cana, the inquisitor seems to imply, must be named 
among the miracles of Christ and not among the cene. 

11. “The Feast in the House of Simon” now in the 
Louvre. 

12. “The Feast in the House of Simon” now in 
the Brera. 

13. Read Maddalena. 
(cf. Fogolari, p. 370). 
14. Veronese does not name the “Last Supper” now 
in the Brera. It evidently was then not yet in exis- 
tence. 

15. The blood can hardly be seen (cf. the essay part, 
note 20). It is doubtful that one would have observed 
it much if it had not been mentioned in the interro- 
gation. On the other hand it must have been a subject 
of conversation in Veronese’s studio, and perhaps a 
source of merriment of the kind easily resented by 
the righteous who then proceed to denunciation. Vero- 
nese may have painted the nose bleeding because he 
thought of a proverbial saying or a popular prophecy 
which related the occurrence of such an event to the 
blood of Christ. If he had such a reference in mind 
he was cautious enough not to invite the inquisitor’s 
discussion of its appropriateness. Reference to homely 
sayings is not infrequently made in representations of 
the Last Supper. I wonder if the bleeding nose in 
Veronese’s picture is not, after a fashion, comparable 
to the ominous over-turning of the salt cellar (by 
Judas)-in: I.eonardo’s “Last Supper?” 

16. Armati. 

17. Veronese here cautiously corrected himself. Si 
pigliamo licentia is more humble, and more realistic, 
than hauema la lcentia. 

18. “The lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of 
imagination all compact...” —Theseus, in Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummernight’s Dream, V, Scene 1. For a listing 
of ancient sources cf. Erasmus, Collectanea Adagiorum 
Veterum (Opera, Leyden 1703, II, p. 727, no. 3 141) : 
Liberi poetæ et pictores (“Painters and Poets have 
leave to lie’’). 

19. Similar figures appear in Veronese’s paintings of 
the “Finding of Moses” (Dresden, Dijon) and in the 
background of “The Feast of St. Gregory the Great” 
(Monte Berico), and of “Christ and the Centurion” 
(Kansas City, where they were discovered upon cleaning 
in 1956). Veronese may not have thought vf the sol- 
diers as Germans at all; but, whether or not he did, 
the fact that he represented them as persons who have 
received their food from the table of Christ may be 
looked upon as evidence of a higher purpose. What 
we see in their faces, however, depends on our initial 
disposition. Eva Tea, (Paolo Veronese, Milan, 1942, 
p. 112) sees them this way : “Mentre l’uno continua 
a bere l’altro a smesso di mangiare e guarde il com- 
pagno come a dire: fa in fretta.’ Veronese’s state- 
ment : “wno ch(e) beue, e laltro ch(e) magna” is 
incorrect. See also notes 36 and 37 of the article. 

20. This is not an ingenious argument or a tall 
story as is supposed by Anthony Blunt (op. cit., p. 116) 
and others. The Gospels speak of the place of the 
Lact Supper as a “large upper room.” It was there- 
fore reasoned that the owner of a house which had 
such a room must have been a rich man. (Cf. Migne, 
op. cit., p. 1113.) A feeling description of the splendor 
of the apartment (which is the type and forerunner of 
the Church) can be found in Thomas Murner, Die 


This work appears to be lost 


gottesheilige Messe von Gott allein erstiftet, Lucerne, 
1528. The Counter reformation certainly did not 
object to the representation of wealth in paintings of 
the Last Supper. Cf. esp. Baroccio’s “Institution of 
the Eucharist” in Santa Maria sopra Minerva (Rome). 

21. This figure must be the dwarf in the foreground 
at the left. I am not at all sure that the bird in 
question is a parrot, but there appears only one other 
bird in the painting and that is the hawk whose keeper 
(behind the Apostle in the extreme right) is not 
dressed as a buffone. We may note that the dwarf 
is a rather evil-looking character who is about to be 
chased away. His counterpart at the other side of 
the stairway is a lovely child. The juxtaposition is 
somewhat parallel to that between the monkey and 
the dog in the “Feast of St. Gregory the Great” 
referred to in footnote 9 of the essay part, and may 
have a certain allegorical overtone. 

22. Ornamento. “Alas, everything is for ornament 
— if you would own it, Master Paul!” Ruskin’s com- 
ment (op. cit.). 

23. Ruskin (ibid.) : “Very curious that no question 
is asked as to what Christ Himself is doing. One 
would have greatly desired Veronese’s answer.” If it 
was taken for granted, as I think it must have been, 
that the subject of the picture was a Last Supper, 
there was no need to ask such a question. 


24. Again, this answer makes sense only if the 
subject was a Last Supper. 

25. Spacio, but unfinished and then cancelled. 

26. Secondo. 

27. Pares(s)e. 

28. Proportionati. 

29. The sentence brings to mind the decree “On 


Sacred Images” of the Council of Trent (Sessio XXV, 
op. cit., p. 236). See also the elaboration thereon by 
Card. Federico Borromeo, De Pictura Sacra, Caput 
IV (ed. C. Castiglioni, Sora, 1932). It may be of 
interest that one of the presiding officers of the inqui- 
sition at Venice was the patriarch, Giovanni Trevisan, 
who had also been a member of the Council of Trent. 
(For the identification of the members of the tribunal 
ci. Fogolari, pp. 365-366). The question of the inqui- 
sitor was, of course, rhetorical, but there is no need 
to conclude from this (as some seem to have done) 
that Veronese’s answer (page 4, lines 1-2) is hypocri- 
tical or impudent. The problem, as I see it, is not 
that here one party is in favor of the observation of 
the proprieties in works of art and the other holds 
the supposedly enlightened view that the realms of 
art and morality are separate worlds, but rather that 
in matters of decorum there is a difference between 
the discriminatory faculties of a bookish censor and 
those of an artist. 

30. Inibriachi. 

31. Armati, but cancelled before completion. 

31. Scurrilita. 

33. Similt. 

34. Insegnar. 

35. The inquisitor evidently refers to the large num- 
ber of popular prints and leaflets attacking the pope 
which were then being published in Germany. A 
woodcut by Hans Lautensack (first published in 1556) 
entitled Evangelium Lucae am XVI Cap. is particu- 
larily interesting in this connection. It shows the 
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poor Lazarus at the banquet of the rich man, with the 
pope as the rich man and Luther as Lazarus. The 
representation of the festivities and, to some extent, 
the architectural background, bears a rather amazing 
resemblance to Veronese’s picture. There also are 
two Swiss guards leading a procession of priests who 
carry choice foods to the table of the pope as if they 
were carrying the sacrament. Our figure 20 reproduces 
an anonymous engraving of the later sixteenth century 
which was made after this woodcut. Cf. Hermann 
Waescher, Das deutsche illustrierte Flugblatt, Dresden, 
LOS 5a le p26: 

36. Uestimenti (?), but cancelled. 

37. Et mo (?) Veronese here seems to have been 
about to make a statement concerning the daring 
character of Michelangelo’s work, but he checked 
himself and settled for : “con poca reverentia.” Cf. 
Galileo’s opinion : “...nel qual errore incorse Michel- 
agnolo Buonarotti nell’ accomodare, nel suo Giudizio, 
S. Caterina nuda con S. Biagio dietro, disposti in 
attitudine oscenissima.” (Considerazioni al Tasso, 
beginning of Canto II, lines 15-20.) The Virgin, of 
course, was not nude. Veronese’s reference to Michel- 
angelo’s ‘work is quite in keeping with an argument 
elaborately developed in Doilce’s dialogue, Aretino, 
Venice 1557. The quick reply. of the inquisitor sug- 
gests that he was familiar with the argument and that 
he could cope with it. Though the inquisitor’s correc- 
tion of Veronese may well have represented an “official 
line”, the Church, in a manner, had long sided with 
the position here represented by Veronese. The most 


notorious nudities in “The Last Judgment” were painted 
over as early as 1565. 

38. In is inserted above the line. 

39. It seems likely that all or most of the paragraph 
which now follows was dictated to the scribe. It 
represents the decision of the Tribunal. The decision 
probably was preceded by some deliberations which 
remained unrecorded. 

40. Et obligandum, but incomplete and cancelled. 

41. If this line had stayed in the text, Veronese 
would have been forced to paint out a rather large 
portion of work, and the monks of S. Giovanni a Paolo 
would have been left with a rather empty painting. 
It we assume that this paragraph was written under 
dictation, then the speaker here probably told the 
scribe to cross out what he had just written down. 
There may have been some discussion or the speaker 
may have simply corrected himself, considering that it 
was wiser to give Veronese another chance to comply 
with the original order of the Tribunal (that is, to 
change the painting to a “Feast in the House of 
Simon”). The simplest solution of all, to leave the 
painting more or less as it was and to supply it with 
the title “The Feast in the House of Levi” may 
already then have been under consideration, but this 
does not seem likely because reference is made to the 
expense of the repair work which Veronese was still 
expected to perform (line 20). Perhaps this stratagem 
was devised by the monks of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
who, after all, were most interested in the preservation 
of their newly acquired treasure. 


MAZARIN 


ET 


L’ARCHITECTURE DES BIBLIOTHÈQUES 
AU XVIEF SIÈCLE 


PAR ANDRE MASSON 


Tout le monde y remarque une certaine 


grandeur qu'il avait apportée d'Italie. 


N écrivain italien disait récemment : « Dans toute mon œuvre littéraire, l’in- 
fluence de la culture francaise apparait aussi clairement que l'influence de la 
tradition classique ». Transposons : « Dans toute l'œuvre artistique du grand 

siècle, l'influence de l’art italien apparaît aussi nettement que l'influence de l’art clas- 
sique ». Ce sera sans doute l’une des leçons des confrontations provoquées par le troi- 
sième centenaire de Mazarin. C’est déjà le résultat de l’enquête que nous avons 
conduite en France et dans les pays voisins dans un secteur modeste et peu exploré : 
l'architecture et la décoration * des bibliothèques. 

Jacques-François Blondel définissait l'architecture «les différents moyens dont 
on use pour parvenir à donner a chaque bâtiment l'expression et le caractère qui leur 
conviennent » *. Quand il s’agit d’une bibliothèque, ses aménagements intérieurs et 
son mobilier sont, autant que l'implantation, des moyens d’expression et font partie 
de son «architecture ». 

La magnifique bibliothèque aux cinquante colonnes que Mazarin fit édifier dans 
une aile de son palais, qu’il ouvrit au public, qui par ses volontés dernières fut trans- 
férée de l’autre côté de la Seine, au Collège des Quatre Nations, conserve presque 
intacte un type d'architecture devenu classique, mais révolutionnaire à l’époque. 
Devancant l'œuvre que devait plus tard reprendre la royauté, Mazarin rivalisait avec 
les mécènes qui, dans la première moitié du xvir" siècle, en Italie et en Angleterre 
ont pris la même initiative avec une somptuosité qu'il devait égaler ou surpasser. 
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En feuilletant quelques documents d’archives inédits et en regardant quelques 
photographies nous essaierons de comprendre la genèse de cette grande réalisation. 


Il n'y a pas eu en France au xvri° siècle d'architectes qui se soient penchés sur 
les problèmes relatifs aux bibliothèques avec autant d'attention que Borromini ou 
Christophe Wren, mais c’est un Français, Gabriel Naudé qui a écrit le premier traité 
de bibliothéconomie où une place est réservée à l'architecture des Bibliothèques. Or, 
Naudé était le bibliothécaire de Mazarin. 

Il serait injuste de ne pas évoquer en même temps la grande figure de Riche- 
lieu qui avait employé Naudé avant Mazarin et qui, dans son testament, prévoyait de 
« donner l'entrée à certaines heures du jour aux hommes de lettres et d’érudition » 
dans sa propre bibliothèque. Cette idée ne fut pas réalisée par ses héritiers et Maza- 
rin la reprit à son compte deux ans plus tard, en 1644. 

D’entrée de jeu, nous voyons donc, à l’origine d’une innovation dans l’histoire 
des bibliothèques françaises, le rôle des deux ministres, c’est-à-dire de leur commun 
bibliothécaire, lui-même influencé par ses séjours en Italie où il avait été pendant 
douze ans bibliothécaire du cardinal Bagni avant d’entrer chez le cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, neveu du Pape. C’est avec l’appui des Colonna et des Barberini que Maza- 
rin, en Italie, avait gravi les premiers degrés de sa carrière. Lorsqu'un ennemi des 
Barberini monta plus tard sur le trône pontifical, c’est en France chez son ancien 
intendant, Mazarin, que se réfugia Antonio Barberini. En analysant plus loin l’archi- 
tecture de la bibliothèque Mazarine, nous verrons ses ressemblances avec la biblio- 
thèque Barberini et aussi avec l’Escorial que Mazarin a pu visiter pendant ses séjours 
à Madrid et dont on peut penser, plus simplement, que des architectes italiens se sont 
inspirés. 

Avant que Naudé ne füt à son service, Mazarin avait déjà dans son palais du 
Mont Quirinal à Rome, aujourd’hui le palais Rospigliosi, plus de 5.000 volumes 
« conservez dans des armoires trélissez de fil doré, cizelées et dorées à surface, avec 
des vases, bustes et autres antiques sur le haut d’icelles » *. Après avoir acheté l’h6- 
tel Tubeuf, en 1642, il ouvrit au public sa bibliothèque dès 1644, avec une installa- 
tion provisoire, puis il fit construire par Mansart, en 1647, le long de la rue Riche- 
lieu, la galerie de livres, parallèle aux galeries de statues et de tableaux qui offrent 
encore aujourd’hui un cadre somptueux aux expositions de la Bibliothèque Nationale. 

Pour reconstituer la galerie des livres de la rue Richelieu, il faut faire appel à 
la description de Sauval : « Cette illustre bibliothèque est dans une gallerie longue 
de trente toises ou environ, large de quatre et demie, couverte d’une voûte haute de 
plus de cinq, éclairée de huit croisées et environnée de deux ordonnances de tablettes. 
Les premières sont pleines de livres in-quarto et in-folio, et de plus accompagnées 
d’un grand pupitre qui règne tout autour, et de cinquante colonnes corinthiennes de 
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bois, fort hautes et travaillées avec bien de la propreté. Les balustres sont placés au- 
dessus, où l’on monte par quatre escaliers, pratiqués et cachés dans les quatre angles 
des premières tablettes. 

« Cette seconde ordonnance occupe tout l’espace qui, depuis la première, va jusqu’à 
la naissance de la voûte, et est destinée pour les volumes tant in-octavo que pour les 
autres petits livres. Et pour plus d’enrichissement et de commodité, une petite galerie 
la borne, portée sur la corniche et l’entablement des colonnes corinthiennes, et fermée 
d'un balustre de fer verni, à hauteur d'appui. » 

Selon une lettre de Mazarin du 17 janvier 1652”, il avait. dépensé l'énorme 
somme de 100.000 écus pour construire cette bibliothèque, qui fut victime des pillages 
de la Fronde en 1652. 

Quelques jours avant 
sa mort, par disposition 
testamentaire du 6 mars 
1661, Mazarin, peut-être 
instruit par la fragilité des 
décisions de Richelieu, donna 
des bases permanentes à la 
conservation de sa biblio- 
thèque en décidant de la 
transférer au Collège des 
Quatre Nations qu'il fon- 
dait en face du Louvre, sur 
le quai de Conti, aujonr- 
d'hui palais de Institut. 
La biblicthèque ne serait 
pas confondue avec le Col- 
lege, mais « jointe », et elle 
serait «ouverte à tous les 
gens de lettres deux fois 
par chaque semaine ». Les 
colonnes, les boiseries, les 
tablettes seraient transfé- 
rées. C’est donc le décor 
complet de la bibliothèque 
du Cardinal que nous offre 
aujourd’hui la Mazarine. 


Houvetors le” plan: des 
FIG. 1. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE MAZARINE. — Les colonnes à chapiteaux corinthiens et l'en- or 
semble des boiseries proviennent de la bibliothèque privée de Mazarin. Seuls les salle fut modifié lors du 
rayonnages au-dessus de la corniche ont été ajoutés au xviti* siècle. Remarquer, transfert au Collège des 
entre les rayons à livres, les petites tentures à clous dorés destinées à protéger les 2 5 
Quatre Nations. Les regis- 


livres de la poussière. Phot. E. Mas. 
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tres des Délibérations des Inspecteurs du Collège ° nous font pour ainsi dire assister 
à la naissance de cet harmonieux ensemble qui se développe en demi-cercle au bord 
de la Seine, dans l’axe des portes de la Cour Carrée du Louvre. 


Le plan d'ensemble des nouveaux bâtiments avait été adopté le 13 août 1662, 
un an après la mort du Cardinal. Le duc de Mazarin, neveu du Ministre, et Colbert 
se rendirent fréquemment sur place, au cours des années qui suivirent, pour visiter 
les chantiers avec l'architecte Le Vau. Ils discutent des proportions de la future 
bibliothèque pour laquelle on a adopté une forme symétrique à celle du pavillon des 
Arts, destiné à l’enseignement des élèves du Collège, de l’autre côté de la chapelle, 
dont le dôme deviendra un jour la célèbre « coupole » de l’Institut. Par exemple, le 
mardi 27 janvier 1665 « M. Colbert a comencé la visite par l'inspection du pavillon 
de la bibliothèque. M. Colbert ayant demandé à M. Le Vau si ce pavillon n’était pas un 
peu trop large pour la hauteur, a quoy M. Le Vau a dit qu’on ne pouvoit pas eslever 
les pavillons plus haut afin de conserver la vue du dôme et les jours de l’église, mais 
que, quand les pavillons seroient couverts, on verroit qu’ils seraient assez hauts et 
que la couverture y apporterait de 
grands changements ». 


Si le palais de Mazarin avait 
été ordonné par Mansart, on voit 
pars ce texte que cest à Le Vag 
(plus encore que Mansart, le 
grand architecte du siècle de 
Louis XIV) que la bibliothèque 
Mazarine doit son plan. Sa forme 
coudée, très exceptionnelle à l’épo- 
que, est due à la conception d’en- 
semble du Collège des Quatre 
Nations qui s'ouvre en éventail 
sur les bords de la Seine. 


Les dimensions de la grande 
salle des livres restent toutefois 
identiques, car il s'agissait de réuti- 
liser les boiseries et la colonnade : la 
longueur de la galerie principale est 
de 24 toises au lieu de 30, mais la 
différence est rachetée par le com- 
plément qu’apporte l’aile en retour 
d'angle. 


FIG. 2. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE MAZARINE, — Croquis exécuté par le menuisier 
_Freret avant les remaniements de 1739. On y distingue la naissance de 


la voûte que devait remplacer un plafond plat. Un autre texte, également 
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inédit, montre un souci 
d'esthétique non moins re- 
marquable. Il s’agit, en 
1695, de déterminer si l’on 
doit continuer à se servir 
du petit escalier latéral 
(remplacé aujourd’hui par 
l’'amusant escalier Restau- 
ration construit en 1824 
sous la direction de Vau- 
doyer), ou s’il ne convien- 
drait pas plutôt d'utiliser la 
porte d’entrée reproduite 
sur notre figure 3, « porte 
magnifique, à deux battants, 
de plus de quinze pieds de 
haut, ‘tout’ de sculpture, 
garnie de piliers, pilastres, 
corniches, chambranles et 
autres ornements ». Voici 
« les raisons » que l’on in- 
vogue: < Il paroist par la 
seule inspection du vais- 
seau de la bibliothèque que 
la véritable porte et la plus 
majestueuse est celle du 
bout, d’où l’on voit d’abord 
la bibliothèque dans toute 
sa longueur, et où la vue 
part de la partie la plus 
obscure pour se terminer à 
la plus éclairée, et non pas 
ine porte «de, coté. où “la 
bibliothèque ne paroist avoir 


FIG. 3. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE MAZARINE. — Porte destinée à l'entrée principale 
de la bibliothèque. Phot. E. Mas. 


A , 4 , x r la 
aucune longueur, où les voûtes ne sont pas également exhaussées et d’où étant entres, 
la bibliothèque qui paroist en retour est si obscure dans le fond qu’à peine on y peut 


découvrir les objets » *. 


Malgré l’éloquence de ce plaidoyer, leurs auteurs n’obtinrent pas gain de cause 
1695. L’antichambre qui donnait sur la grande porte de la bibliotheque ei une autre 
affectation et il est devenu aujourd’hui un morceau de la bibliothèque de | Institut, dont 
le grand escalier n’est autre que celui destiné à la Bibliothèque Mazarine. 
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. BIBLLOLHECA. LUGDUNO-BATAVA CUM PULPITIS ET ARCIS VERA. 


a * 


FIG. 4. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE DE LEYDE. — Elle reste fidèle, au début du xvii siècle, 
aux «pupitres » perpendiculaires aux fenêtres, sans rayonnages aux murs. B. N., Cabinet des Estampes. Phor. B. N. 


Le transfert des livres du « palais Mazarini» au Collège eut lieu en novem- 
bre 1668 et les comptes de cette période contiennent de nombreuses mentions dont 
l'intérêt apparaitra en décrivant plus loin la bibliothèque : « 175 aulnes de drap vert, 
peaux de cuir de basane, ouvrages de fil de laiton, cuir doré, clous dorés » fournis 
par des « maîtres espingliers ». | 

La seule modification importante qu’ait subie la grande salle de la bibliothèque 
Mazarine, depuis le xvir° siècle, date de 1739. Nous en sommes instruits par le 
registre des délibérations du Collège, à la date du 22 juin, qui prescrit la réfection 
complète du plafond, le surhaussement de la balustrade au-dessus de la corniche 
(2 pieds 6 pouces au lieu de 2 pieds) et un étage supplémentaire de tablettes. 

Ce texte a été cité par Franklin”, mais le croquis du charpentier chargé des 
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travaux, Fréret, est resté inédit. Nous l’avons retrouvé aux Archives Nationales 
dans un rouleau de plans relatifs au Collège des Quatre Nations ". 

C'est le relevé sommaire d’une travée de la bibliothèque, du côté opposé à celui 
photographié sur notre figure 1. On y voit (fig. 2) une des grandes fenêtres qui 
donnent sur le quai, entre deux colonnes dont le chapiteau est seulement esquissé, avec 
la mention de la hauteur et de la largeur des diverses parties". Au-dessus de la 
balustrade, on distingue la naissance des voûtes qui, en 1739, ont été remplacées par 
un plafond plat. 


Pour bien comprendre 
l'économie de la Mazarine, 
relisons « l'avis pour dresser 
une bibliothèque » de son 
premier bibliothécaire Nau- 
dé, qui a guidé les archi- 
tectes.; 

Premier precepte =< 11 
sera toujours a propos de 
placer la bibliotheque dans 
des estages du milieu, afin 
que la fraischeur de la terre 
n’engendre point le remugle, 
qui est une certaine pourri- 
ture qui s'attache insensi- 
blement aux livres; et que 
les greniers et chambres 
den haut servent pour 
l’'empescher d’estre aussi 
susceptible des intempéries 
de l’air » *. Cette règle, qui 
remonte à Vitruve et qui 
était appliquée au Moyen 
ieee a, Été suivie au 
mVvir- siecle en Angleterre 
Oe Lom <a — conserve. par ~~ 
exemple a Trinity College 
de Cambridge, le rez-de-  ric. 5. — sretiornigur BODLÉIENNE. — L'une des premières à employer des rayon- 
ee nnerap 


en libre circulation alors qui supportent la galerie. Orford, Thomas photos. 
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que le x1x° siècle a transformé en magasin à livres le rez-de-chaussée de la Mazarine. 

Second précepte : « Les livres ne se mettent plus sur des pulpitres a la mode 
ancienne, mais sur des tablettes qui cachent toutes les murailles » “. Les rayonnages 
muraux qui ont régné exclusivement dans les bibliothèques jusqu’à la fin du x1x° siècle 
étaient, à l’époque de Naudé, une innovation. 

Troisième précepte : « Ce seroit une grande oubliance si la bibliothèque n’avoit 
point ses tablettes garnies de quelque petite serge, bougran ou canevas accommodé à 
l'ordinaire avec des cloux dorez ou argentez, tant pour conserver les livres de la 
poudre, que pour donner une grace non pareille à tout le lieu » ”. Voila l'explication 
des fournitures de clous dorés et de drap relevés plus haut dans les comptes du 


college. 
A la bibliothèque du palais du Luxembourg, au bout de la fameuse galerie des 
Rubens « les tablettes étoient toutes garnies de velours vert, avec les bandes de mesme 
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FIG. 6. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE SAINTE-GENEVIÈVE. — Le vaisseau principal date de 1675. 
La coupole et la galerie en croix ont été ajoutées en 1720. A comparer avec Reims. B. N., Cabinet des Estampes. Phot. B. N 
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FIG. 7. — BIBLIOTHÈQUE DES JÉSUITES DE REIMS. — Le plus parfait exemple du style classique francais dans les grandes bibliothèques. 
Les pans coupés de la partie supérieure épousent la forme du toit. Les rayonnages, de hauteur modérée, ne comportent pas de galerie. 
Phot. Chevalier, Reims. 


étoffe, garnies de passemens d’or, et les crespines de mesme ». Des étoffes ou des 
cuirs de protection contre la poussière garnissent encore aujourd'hui comme à la 
Mazarine (fig. 1), les bibliothèques italiennes du xvi1° et du xviri* siècle, notamment 
la Casanatense de Rome, et la Chartreuse du Val Dieu, dont les boiseries ont été 
transférées à la Bibliothèque d’Alencon. 

Après avoir interrogé les documents d'archives et Naudé, est-il possible de défi- 
nir la place qu’occupe la bibliothèque de Mazarin dans l’évolution de ce type d’édi- 
fices au xvrr° siècle? Cela nous entrainerait à de trop longs développements. Conten- 
tons-nous de jeter un coup d'œil sur quelques photographies qui permettent de saisir 
sur le vif les étapes de l’évolution. 

Voici d’abord, datée de 1610 (fig. 4), une vue de la bibliothèque de Leyde qui 
montre l'aménagement normal d’une bibliothèque avant l'invention des rayonnages 
muraux. Les livres sont rangés méthodiquement (Theologi, Litteratores, Philosophi, 
etc.) sur des pupitres perpendiculaires aux fenêtres, enchainés, la tranche a l’exté- 
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rieur. Pour les consulter, le lecteur se déplace de travée en travée. A droite de l'es- 
tampe, dans une partie qui n'est pas reproduite ici, on distingue sur une armoire 
l'inscription «legs de Joseph Scaliger » mort en 1609, ce qui confirme la date des 
améuagements. 

A la Bodléienne, construite en 1612 (fig. 5), le lecteur s’asseoit sur un banc, 
face au rayonnage, comme dans le système ancien, mais le rayonnage est mural, en 
sorte que le lecteur tourne le dos au milieu de la salle, Le pupitre existe toujours, 
faisant saillie sur les rayonnages muraux. 

Antérieurement à ces deux édifices, dès 1587, l'architecte de l'Escorial avait 
adopté les deux dispositions 
les plus caractéristiques de 
la Mazarine, c'est-à-dire le 
pupitre mural et la colon- 
nade rythmant les travées. 
Frappé de ces analogies, 
John Willis Clark a con- 
clu que la Mazarine déri- 
vait directement de l’Esco- 
rial. Nous pensons que 
c'est plutôt par l’intermé- 
diaire de bibliothèques ita- 
liennes, en particulier celle 
des Barberini, les amis de 
Mazarin chez qui Naudé, 
nous l’avons vu, a été bi- 
bliothécaire. La ressem- 
blance entre les rayonnages 
de l’Escorial et ceux de la 
bibliothèque Barberini, au- 
jourd’hui transférés au 
Vatican“, est frappante. 
D'autres bibliothèques ita- 
liennes du xvrr° siècle, no- 
tamment celle de S. Maria 
Corteorlandini à Lucques ' 
avec ses 42 colonnes a cha- 
piteaux corinthiens et son 
pupitre, dérivent du méme 
type que la Mazarine. 


FIG. 8. — BIBLIOTHEQUE DES JESUITES DE REIMS. — Les fenétres en saillie sur le toit Nos figures 6 7 et 8 
ménagent de petits studios, avec un pupitre au fond, et des rayonnages latéraux. < 
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bliothèques dans la seconde moitié du xvir° siècle ©, On s’écarte du type italianisant 
de la Mazarine pour une formule typiquement française, avec un long vaisseau à pans 
coupés, relativement bas. 

Selon une formule dont nous pourrions citer d’autres exemples, encore existant 
ou disparus. la bibliothèque est placée sous les combles et elle est éclairée par des 
fenêtres dont la saillie permet de ménager un petit bureau, comparable dans une cer- 
taine mesure aux carrels anglais. Le pupitre existe encore, non plus au flanc des 
rayonnages du vaisseau principal mais au fond du carrel sous la fenêtre. Dans la 
figure 8, on le voit relevé comme un bureau d’écolier, où le lecteur peut placer ses 
notes pendant qu'il dispose des rayons latéraux pour avoir des livres à portée de la 
main. = 

On sera frappé de la ressemblance entre le vaisseau des Jésuites de Reims (fig. 7) 
qui date de 1678 et celui de Sainte-Geneviève (fig. 6) construit en 1675 et agrandi en 
1720 par une galerie perpendiculaire au vaisseau principal comme dans la biblio- 
thèque des Jésuites de Rome. 

La bibliothèque de Sainte-Geneviève a été mutilée et sert aujourd’hui de dortoir 
aux élèves du lycée Henri IV, celle de Reims a conservé toute sa beauté. Avec l’aide 
des Monuments Historiques et de la Direction des Bibliothèques, la Municipalité de 
Reims étudie actuellement un projet de restauration qui rendrait à ce bel édifice sa 
dignité d'antan et qui en ferait, avec la Mazarine, la plus belle des bibliothèques fran- 
çaises. Sans doute n’ont-elles pas le faste des bibliothèques autrichiennes ou italiennes. 
Mais l’harmonie de leurs proportions, la beauté de leur décor sculpté permettent de les 
ranger parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre de l’art des bibliothèques. 


NT 


Summary: Mazarin and the architecture of XVIIth century hbraries. 


Among Mazarin’s illustrious titles that the third centenary of his death gives 
an opportunity to recall, none is more unquestionable than that of founder of the 
first great public library in France. Preceding the work which was later to be 
undertaken by royalty, he vied with patrons who, in Italy and England in the 
first half of the XVIIIth century carried out the same task with a brilliance that 
he was to equal and surpass. 


Jacques-Francois Blondel defined architecture as “the various means used to 
give each building befitting expression and character.” ‘Taking up this definition, 
M. André Masson analyses the “architecture”’of the Mazarin library, in which 
he shows the influence of Italy. By means of plans and unpublished documents 
he reconstitutes the original aspect of a building modified in the XVIIIth century, 
that may be compared with the “galleries of books” of Le Tellier and Seguier 
of the Luxembourg Palace which no longer exist and with the admirable library 
of the Jesuits of Rheims which is still intact. 
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1. Nous parlons ici seulement de l'architecture des 
bibliothèques du xvrI° siècle, renvoyant pour leur déco- 
ration aux Thémes de décoration des bibliothèques du 
XVI? au XVIII* siècle (Bull. des Bibliothèques de 
France, février 1961, pp. 45 à 57). 

2. Architecture française, 1752, t. III, p. 73. 

3. P. Jacos, Traicté des plus belles bibliothèques, 
1644, p. 95. 

4. Antiquités de Paris, t. II, p. 179. Sur l'emploi des 
galeries à balcon dans les bibliothèques, voir : Mé- 
langes Calot, 1960, pp. 317-324. 

5. Lettres de Mazarin, t. XXXIX, fol. 474, cité par 
A. CHERUEL, Hist. de France sous le ministère Maza- 
intl 1882. D 103: 

6. Archives nationales, MM 462. 

7. Archives de la bibliothèque Mazarine, carton I, 
1652-1806. 

8. Archives nationales, MM 464, fol. 6. 

9. Hist. de la bibliothèque Mazarine, 2° éd., 1901, 
BE Al 

10. Archives nationales, 3° CI, Seine, n° 7106). 

11. 1° « 16 pieds hauteur, à prendre depuis le parquet 

jusqu’au-dessus de la corniche au-dessous de 
la galerie ». 


2° «2 pieds hauteur de la balustrade ». 

3° «7 pieds» (entre la balustrade et le sommet 
de la voûte). 

4° «1 pied 8 pouces » (épaisseur de la voûte). 

12. Chapitre VI: « La disposition des lieux où on 
doit garder les livres. 

13. « La librairie du Chapitre de Noyon et l’archi- 
tecture des bibliothèques françaises à la fin du Moyen 
Age », Bull. des Bibl. de France, n° 2, février 1957. 

14. Chapitre VIII : « L’ornementation. et la décora- 
tion que l’on doit y apporter ». : 

15: dbidsechs Ville 

16. The care of books, 1901, p. 273. Les croquis des 
pages 270 et 274, figures 119 et 123, soulignent les 
ressemblances entre les deux systèmes de rayonnages, 
de colonnes et de pupitres. 

17. On en verra une photographie dans l’Annuario 
delle biblioteche italiane, Roma, 1959, tome III, fig. 37. 

18. Jbid., tome I, fig. 44. 

19. Sur l’évolution des bibliothèques au xvirt* siècle 
et le rayonnement exercé par la bibliothèque du Roi 
édifiée par Robert de Cotte en 1728, voir les Mélanges 
Calot, 1959, pp. 317-324. É 
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PEINTURE ET PRÉROMANTISME 
PENDANT 
LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 


PAR COLETTE CAUBISENS 


A Jean Cassou. 


1 la Révolution a supprimé les Académies, elle n’a pas pour autant supprimé 
l’académisme : sa forme actualisée en est le davidisme, c’est-à-dire tout ce qui, 
par-delà David, n’est plus que recettes appliquées aveuglément : principes de 

Winckelmann, imitation de l'Antiquité, etc. Comme l’ancien académisme, il repré- 
sente l’art officiel; jusqu’à la fin du Premier Empire, c'est vers lui que convergeront 
toutes les commandes de l'Etat. 

Chez David lui-même on décèle des manifestations de préromantisme — goût de 
l’expressif, passion révolutionnaire — ainsi que chez certains de ses élèves, lecteurs 
de Shakespeare et de Geethe, et groupés dans la secte des « primitifs », dont le chef 
Maurice Quai, fut chanté par son ami Charles Nodier dans ses Essais d’un jeune 
barde *. Enfin, les grands peintres préromantiques : Gérard, Gros, Girodet, sont tous 
sortis de l’atelier de David. 

Mais ce n’est là qu’un aspect de la réaction qui se fait jour contre l’académisme 
classique. 

Point n’est besoin de préciser ce qui, dans le xvrr1° siècle, prépare le romantisme : 
baroquisme, sentimentalisme, passion, gout de l'expression violente, amour de la nature, 
individualisme. Toutes tendances qui s’exaltent au moment de la Révolution. Celle-ci, 
en libérant les hommes de la tyrannie, favorise ouvertement cet individualisme. De 
même les Salons, libérés de la tutelle académique, permettent à toutes ces tendances 
d’apparaitre au grand jour, et a toutes les individualités de se développer : peintres de 
paysages, peintres de portraits, peuvent désormais donner libre cours a leur vocation, 
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Le sentimentalisme, le gotit pour les passions et les expressions violentes, existant déjà 
au xvrrr° siècle, débordent sans frein, largement favorisés par les bouleversements 
dramatiques des événements. 

La Révolution, en brisant la tyrannie de la classe dominante et celle de l'Aca- 
démie, brise en même temps la tyrannie du classicisme, pour laisser à tous les tem- 
péraments et à tous les lyrismes le moyen de s'exprimer librement. 

Barnave a fort bien pressenti et analysé comment l’exaltation révolutionnaire 
peut amener à la sensibilité romantique : « L’exaltation de la tête et des sentiments 
est utile autant qu’agréable. Elle crée, selon la diversité des circonstances, les grandes 
vues, le romanesque, le pittoresque, les originalités, les délicatesses, les finesses, les 
bizarreries, les douces et brillantes illusions et tant d’autres trésors inappréciables 
du sentiment et de la pensée. Mais... à force de laisser errer l'imagination, de se 
livrer à l'extraordinaire, de changer de songes et de délires, de s’absorber dans les 
abstractions et les subtilités; à force de leur donner un grand corps et de perdre de 
vue l'expérience et la pensée froide, les passions, les sentiments, les opinions 
s’attachent plus fortement aux rêves qu'on a formés; c’est une des routes qui 
conduisent à la folie; alors les vapeurs, la mélancolie, prennent la place de tous les 
dons » *. 

Il n’est que de se promener au travers du Salon qui se tient tous les deux ans 
dans la Grande Galerie et le Salon Carré du Louvre pour constater combien sont 
nombreux les symptomes de ce préromantisme dans la peinture de la période révo- 
lutionnaire. En effet, depuis que le Salon est ouvert à tous les artistes, académiciens 
ou pas ”, il est devenu un témoignage non plus seulement de la tendance officielle, 
mais de toutes les tendances qui se manifestent alors dans la peinture. 

Il est curieux de constater que ce préromantisme pictural va prendre la forme 
du préromantisme littéraire : il s’agit d’une transformation dans la manière de pen- 
ser et de sentir beaucoup plus que dans la manière de peindre. 

Ce préromantisme revêt avant tout l'aspect d’une réaction contre l'antique, 
contre les règles, contre la contrainte. Les artistes vont chercher d’autres sources 
d'inspiration que l'Antiquité. En 1795, un critique invite les artistes à ne pas se 
rendre esclaves du goût du jour et cite Young : « Il ne faut pas se traîner à genoux 
sur les traces de l’Antique » *. 

Le primitivisme qui se manifestait au sein même de l'Ecole de David va se 
développer et entrainer les artistes à prendre goût à toutes les périodes archaiques 
de l’art, et en particulier à l’art du Moyen Age. 

Déjà avant 1789, on pouvait voir au Salon un certain nombre de tableaux 
consacrés à cette période de l'Histoire. Le mouvement se continue pendant la Révo- 
lution : au Salon de 1789, on peut voir La Fermeté de Saint-Louis face aux Sarra- 
sins” de Robin; en 1791, Saint-Louis rendant la justice au Bois de Vincennes (n°<15) 
de Robin; La descente de Saint-Louis au port de Tunis (n° 10) de Restout (fig. 1) 
et plusieurs grandes toiles consacrées à l'Histoire de la Renaissance : Henri II décore 
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du collier de son ordre le Vicomte de Tavane* de Brenet, au Salon de 1789; 
Francois I” fait prisonnier à la bataille de Pavie (n° 389) de Swebach-Desfontaines 
et La nuit de la Saint-Barthélemy (n° 290) de Desfonts en 1791; Le tyran Charles- 
Quint envoya Fernand Cortes pour soumettre les peuples d'Amérique. (Ils furent mas- 
sacrés impitoyablement pour n'avoir pas voulu fléchir devant les pretres espagnols) 
(n° 487) de Desfonts en 1793, 

A partir de 1793, les grandes toiles historiques disparaissent. L’inspiration 
moyenageuse prend une autre forme, en partie due a l’ouverture du Musée des Monu- 
ments Français d'Alexandre 
Lenoir. Le visiteur s’y pro- 
mène dans un décor de tom- 
beaux, de cloîtres, d’ombre 
etdesmiystere, dont. l’in- 
fluence ne marque pas que 
Michelet. Delécluze signale 
que nombreux sont les élèves 
de David qui s’y rendent, 
en particulier Granet, et il 
ecu. .<. Le genre sanecdo- 
tique commença à détour- 
ner l'attention du public, 
dirigée presque exclusive- 
ment jusque-là sur la pein- 
ture de haut style » ‘ 

L'inspiration du Moyen 
wee prend en effet .désor- 
mais la forme anecdotique, 
mère du genre troubadour. 
Les grands sujets histo- 
riques sont remplacés par 
les anecdotes — on peut 
voir par exemple au Salon 
de 1796 Emma fille de 
Charlemagne portant son 
amant sur ses épaules par 
Jacques Le Brun * — ou les 
intérieurs de cloitres de 
Granet”. 

Contre l'inspiration ric. 1. — J. B. RESTOUT. — Saint Louis débarquant en Egypte. 
antique, les gouvernements ag et ei et Cait Descente 


de Saint Louis au port de Tunis). 


révolutionnaires eux-mêmes Chapelle de l'Ecole Militaire. Phot. Bulloz 
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tentaient de réagir en invitant les artistes à s’inspirer de notre Histoire nationale. 
Ils sont donc, malgré leur échec momentané, les premiers à encourager cette grande 
peinture d'histoire qui se développera si considérablement sous le Premier Empire et 
pendant le xix° siècle avec Gros, Géricault, Delacroix. 

La peinture militaire, cette forme particulière du genre historique, prend nais- 
sance pendant la Révolution. Les hussards et les chevaux de Vernet sont les ancetres 
des chevaux et des cuirassiers de Géricault, dont ils possèdent déjà souvent la 
fougue. Chaussard écrit au sujet du Hussard francais dans une sortie (n° 341) de 
Vernet au Salon de 1709 : « Voilà bien l’impétuosité de la victoire du Français. Ce 
goût du dessin vrai, pittoresque et chaud n'appartient qu'à V ernet > » ”. Les tableaux 
napoléoniens de David et de Gros lui doivent beaucoup. 

L’orientalisme, cette autre forme de dépaysement et d’ exotisme en réaction 
contre le classicisme, est lui aussi présent au Salon. Citons par exemple les trois petits 
tableaux exposés par Caraffe au Salon de 1796 : La famille arabe, Extérieur d'un 
café turc, Le Mariage grec (n° 80). 

Un des aspects les plus connus de l'opposition contre le classicisme rationnel et 
méditerranéen fut l'engouement pour les littératures nordiques, brumeuses et inquiètes. 
Ce phénomène est d’ailleurs propre au préromantisme, et dès que la réaction contre 
le classicisme est opérée, le romantisme français perd ce caractère nordique, en pein- 
ture encore plus qu'en littérature. Victor Hugo n'a plus grand-chose de nordique, 
mais Delacroix n'a absolument plus rien. Seuls les petits maitres gardent ce 
caractère. 

C’est ainsi que l’anglomanie, déjà fort à la mode au cours du xvrr1° siècle, se 
développe pendant la Révolution. On prend goût à tout ce qui est anglais : jardins 
anglais, thé à l'anglaise, courses de chevaux. Vernet peint en 1791, une Chasse en 
Angleterre, l'Hallahi (fig. 2), en 1793 une Chasse dans le genre anglais au moment 
de l'attaque (n° 197), dont le succès est grand. Mandevar peint en 1793 des jardins 
anglais (n° 177). La mode anglaise des portraits sur fond de paysage se développe, 
le paysage représentant lui-même un jardin anglais: en 1795, on peut voir un Père 
de famille dans un jardin anglais avec ses deux enfants, de Sablet (n° 444), et une 
Jeune femme dans un jardin anglais tenant une lettre et prête à passer un ruisseau, 
de Drolling (n° 153). 

L’attrait pour les littératures germaniques se fait fortement sentir, annonçant 
« de l'Allemagne » de Mme de Staël. Barnave admire Werther, Brissot aime Young, 
Ossian, et écrit une dissertation sur Shakespeare, 

Au Salon, les traces de cette influence sont fort nombreuses : c’est par exemple 
celle de Shakespeare sur Gautherot, qui expose en 1796 Marius à Minturne™ 
Polyscope, en louant ce tableau, pressent ce que sera le drame romantique : « Les 
caractères des figures sont d’un mauvais choix, mais d’une vérité qui émeut. Jerne 
sais quelle étincelle part des yeux de Marius. On sent que le soldat a dt reculer 
devant cette tête. On y trouve un mélange de trivial et de sublime » ™. Ce sont, écrits 
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en 1796, les termes mêmes de la préface de Cromwell où l’on peut lire : « La poésie 
de notre temps est donc le drame; le caractère du drame est le réel: le réel résulte 
de la combinaison toute naturelle de deux types, le sublime et le grotesque, qui se 
croisent dans le drame, comme ils se croisent dans la vie et dans la création... C’est 
donc une des suprêmes beautés du drame que le grotesque... Il s’infiltre partout, car 
de même que les plus vulgaires ont maintes fois leurs accès de sublime. les plus éle- 
vés paient fréquemment tribut au trivial...» ©, 

Ossian, dont les poésies étaient fort à la mode vers 1796, inspire plusieurs 
artistes : Duqueylar, élève de David; Lethiere, qui s’inspira d’une page d’Ossian 
dans La Patrie en danger, esquisse présentée au Salon de 1799; et surtout un peu 
plus tard Girodet dans les ombres des guerriers francais conduites par la victoire 
dans le palais d'Odin sont reçues par l'Homère du Septentrion et par les fantômes 
belliqueux de Fingal et de ses descendants", ouvrage de transition très caractéris- 
tique du préromantisme, essai de conciliation entre le dividisme dont est issu l’au- 
teur et les premiers remous romantiques, curieux mélange de costumes militaires 
français dans des brumes nordiques. 

Nous avons cité plus haut d’autres exemples d'influence des écrivains nordiques 
sur les peintures révolutionnaires : Sterne, Young, surtout Gessner. En 1706, par 
exemple, Mme Pietre expose un tableau représentant Sterne et Juliette (n° 373), sujet 
extrait du « Voyage sentimental », et Deperthes Young méditant au milieu des tom- 
beaux; effet de lune (n° 131). Mais c’est chez Gessner et sa poésie bucolique et sen- 
timentale que les peintres vont de préférence chercher des sujets de tableaux : en 
1795, Glycère à la tombe de sa mère. Idylle de Gessner ”, de Duperreux; en 1796, 
deux scènes de Daphnis et Philis (n° 9), par Mme Auzou. En 1799 par Van Loo des 
Montagnes couvertes de neige (n° 331), paysage tiré d’une idylle de Gessner, et 
par Mme Gensoul Le goûter de Philis et de Daphnis ". 

Les romanciers, en particulier les romanciers anglais, jouissent également d'une 
grande vogue. Il y a dans cette influence du roman sur la peinture, un phénomène tout 
à fait caractéristique du romantisme pictural. 

Polyscope la signale dès 1795, « des romans, ceux des Anglais surtout, leur 
auront appris à connaître, à saisir un geste, une attitude dans chaque trait même du 
visage, les sentiments, le caractère et les passions de l’ame » 7. 

Le sens premier du mot romantique était synonyme du mot romanesque, c’est- 
à-dire : digne d’être décrit ou conté dans un roman. En peinture, le mot romantique 
pris en ce sens fut d’abord employé pour qualifier un paysage. C'est ainsi qu'en 
1709, Chaussard emploie le mot « romantique » au sujet de trois paysages de Bertin as 
exposés au Salon et qu’il qualifie de « sites romantiques » Le 

La sensibilité des hommes de la Révolution était toute prête à accueillir ces 
influences. Par leurs dispositions mentales et psychologiques, ils étaient déjà des 


romantiques. ue : : 
Les révolutionnaires n’étaient pas en effet toujours aussi sûrs d’eux-memes qu’ ils 
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le paraissaient à la tribune, et souvent l’outrance meme de leur comportement prouve 
qu'ils étaient loin de l'équilibre mental que l’on pouvait leur supposer. 

Ils ressentaient des états d’ames indéfinis proprement romantiques : inquiétudes 
vagues chez Barbaroux et Buzot, angoisse chez Louvet, amertume chez Marat, 
mélancolie surtout, chez Buzot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, Saint-Just. Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine écrit, dans sa correspondance amoureuse, qu'il souffre d'une « espèce de spleen 
qui me terrasse, qui engourdit toute mon imagination, un certain deuil de lame qui 
écrase ma pensée, et je ne sais ce que j'ai ni comment, ni pourquoi je suis ainsi » * 
Barrès avoue être allé « bien souvent respirer les premiers souffles arides du roman- 
tisme, en même temps que le simoun des révolutions, dans les œuvres de Saint-Just, 
chez qui furent si vives les frénésies et les mélancolies de la jeunesse » * 

Le peintre révolutionnaire tel qu'il est et tel que ses contemporains le voient est 
déjà lui aussi une image du héros romantique : il est passionné — nous avons vu que 
tout dans son époque l’incite a l’être. Il est inspiré : le Mercure de France le veut 
tel que sera plus tard l'artiste romantique : « Apprenez les vers par cœur, redites- 
les sans cesse, qu’ils échauffent votre génie, et ne saisissez les princeaux qu’à l'instant 
où vous éprouverez cette fièvre sacrée qui brülait Raphaël > *. Enfin, tel le poéte- 
mage cher à Victor Hugo, il a conscience de sa mission auprès des hommes. 

Cependant le caractère même de cette vocation spirituelle l’amène à rechercher 
la nature et la solitude favorables à la méditation. C’est ainsi que dans le livret du 
Salon de 1796 où il était demandé à l'artiste de préciser le nom de son maitre, Baltard 
se fait désigner par ces mots : « Elève de la nature et de la méditation » * 

Ce thème de la méditation solitaire et mélancolique apparaît fréquemment dans 
les toiles des artistes. Citons celles de Pallière exposée au Salon de 1708 : Une jeune 
femme assise sur un morceau de rocher et se livrant à la mélancolie (n° 325) et celle 
de Taurel exposée au Salon de 1793 : « Un homme et une femme abandonnés sur un 
rocher au milieu de la mer sont absorbés de réflexions douloureuses sur leur triste 


FIG. 2. — CARLE VERNET. — Chasse en Angleterre, l’Hallali, 1791. 
Musée Nissim de Camondo. Phot. Bulloz. 
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sort (n° 453), toile qui valut à son auteur le surnom flatteur de « Young de la 
peinture ». 

Le paysage où se déroule cette méditation est à son image : il est déjà un état 
d’ame, sombre, tourmenté ou mélancolique. On rencontre dés lors dans la peinture 
de paysage les caractéres qui, en se développant, deviendront ceux du paysage 
romantique. 

Les thèmes de cette méditation sont essentiellement le tragique et le mystère de 
la destinée humaine, ainsi que la mort, thème central des «nuits» de Voung, qui 
introduit en France dans la deuxième moitié du xviii" siècle toute une poésie de la 
nuit et des tombeaux. On la trouve fort bien symbolisée par le tableau de Deperthes : 
Voung méditant au milieu des tombeaux; effet de lune (n° 131). Le peintre Henne- 
quin, entre autres, qui fut un moment élève de David, note dans ses mémoires : « J'ai 
toujours aimé à visiter les tombeaux » **. 

Hubert Robert, lui aussi, présentait depuis longtemps des tombeaux au milieu 
des ruines. Mais leur caractère était avant tout archéologique et pittoresque. Ce 
n'étaient que des ruines parmi d’autres ruines, témoignages bien sûr de la destruction 
des choses d’ici-bas, mais témoignages apprivoisés par la vie, où les enfants allaient 
jouer et les peintres dessiner. Ils n'étaient pas encore chargés de tout le sens sym- 
bolique et tragique qu'ils prendront désormais. 

Au Salon de 1795, Fleury expose Deux jeunes amants, en se promenant, 
découvrent un tombeau, en lisent l’épitaphe. « Ils réconnaissent une infortunée, qu'un 
amour malheureux a conduite à la mort. Le jeune homme effrayé se recule, dans la 
crainte qu'un même sort lui soit réservé, tandis que son amante lui mettant la main 
sur son cœur semble lui prouver qu’il ne doit appréhender aucune infidélité » (n° 191). 
Quoi de plus romantique que ce thème mêlé de l’amour et de la mort? Au Salon de 
1708, Le portrait de famille du Citoyen C....(n° 21) par Barbier, représente un 
père qui montre à son fils une urne cinéraire. Sébastien Mercier cite Young à son 
sujet : « Il fait tomber le limon de l’homme et ne voit plus en lui qu'une ame céleste..., 
ce n’est plus l’urne de la mort que j’y trouve, c’est le rideau tiré sur une autre vie » *. 

L'époque révolutionnaire était bien entendu prédestinée à développer ce thème 
des tombeaux, en une époque où l’idée de la mort devenait une compagne quotidienne. 
Jamais la fragilité de l'existence humaine n'avait paru une réalité aussi concrete. 
C’est ainsi qu’au Salon de 1708, un tableau allégorique * de Sablet est présenté dans 
le livret par ces mots : La mer est agitée, le soleil annonce l'approche du calme. L’ac- 
teur unique de la scène s'éloigne des tombeaux où il a gémi sur le sort de ceux qu'il a 


perdus par l'effet de la Révolution. 


La mort elle-même va commencer à apparaître dans quelques toiles. Dans 
La liberté ou la mort (n° 21) de Regnault (fig. 3), on voit un squelette, objet pro- 
prement baroque, le symbole même de tout ce qui est opposé au classicisme comme à 
Vidéalisme winckelmannien. Le très classique Mercure de France se scandalise de cette 
« représentation gothique et chrétienne de la mort sous la forme d’un squelette » *. 
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Quant à la nuit, symbole du mystère de l’au-delà, de l’inconnaissable, elle fait elle 
aussi son apparition dans la peinture. Les paysages nocturnes se multiplient; Vernet 
expose des tempêtes ou des marines avec «effets de nuit». Les clairs de lune sont 
particulièrement goûtés. On y représente des tempêtes, des enlèvements, des médita- 
tions, des scènes d'amour. Le plus célèbre, l'Endymion de Girodet (n° 296), exposé 
en 1793, reçoit un accueil chaleureux du public et de la critique. 

Le clair-obscur fait son apparition dans la peinture, favorisé par la découverte 
que font les peintres des tableaux extraits des églises et patinés par le temps. 

Déjà en 1789, l’on avait admiré l'effet d'ombre dans lequel David avait dissi- 
mulé le visage de son Brutus (n° 88). C'était déjà reconnaître que la clarté clas- 
sique ne peut pas tout dire, que la raison ne peut pas tout expliquer: C'était admettre 
l'existence de l’inexplicable. C’était déjà une manifestation romantique. L’éffet en sera 
exactement renouvelé en 1799 par Guérin dans son Retour de Marcus Sextus 
(n° 153). 

Le clair-obscur est la traduction plastique de ce goût pour limprécis qui se 
manifeste comme une réaction préromantique, d’une part contre le rationalisme vol- 
tairien, d’autre part contre la froide et claire rigueur classique. Contre ce desséche- 
ment, la sensibilité réagit par une attirance pour le mystérieux et l’inexplicable, par 
un épanchement de tous ces sentiments vagues et inexprimables que l’on pourrait 
situer dans une sorte de « frange de l’ame ». 

Cet état d’ame et son équivalent plastique, le clair-obscur, sont fort bien tra- 
duits par ces lignes écrites par Chaussard au sujet de ! Amour et Psyché de Gérard, 
exposé au Salon de 1708 : « La Fontaine parle de ce moment où « n'étant plus déjà 
nuit, il n’est pas encore jour ». Ainsi Gérard a peint l’indécision morale, ces désirs 
qui ressemblent à la crainte, cette crainte qui ressemble au désir, et pour citer encore 
La Fontaine, « cet art de plaire et de n’y penser pas » *, 

Le maitre du clair-obscur sera Prud’hon, le plus grand peintre préromantique, 
chez qui frémit déja tout un monde de sensibilité nouvelle. Il est le seul peintre pré- 
romantique à avoir trouvé un langage adapté a ce qu’il a a dire. 

Par toute la transformation sentimentale et philosophique qu’il suppose: par ce 
mode nouveau de sentir qu’il transpose plastiquement, l’apparition du clair-obscur est 
le signe de la victoire du romantisme sur le classicisme académique. Dans les lignes 
ci-dessous, consacrées à Prud’hon, et qui séront la conclusion de cette étude, Elie 
Faure traduit parfaitement cette évolution qui de David à Prud’hon se développe au 
long de la Révolution française pour ouvrir les portes au x1x° siècle. « Si la révolu- 
tion apparaît chez David dans le raidissement au bord du gouffre et le renversement 
radical d'horizon, elle se sent chez lui dans l’insensible progrès par lequel les sur- 
faces lumineuses émergent de l'obscurité... c’est dans la complicité de sa pénombre 
où la transition s'opère que le romantisme en peinture apparaît pour la première fois. 
Prud’hon a lu les Confessions, certainement aussi La Nouvelle Héloïse et même Paul 
et Virgime qu'il illustre, mais que son art insinuant et sensuel domine de toute la 
force d’une passion puisée à des sources infiniment plus pures que le verbalisme 
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sentimental des salons à la 
mode. Il aime la forme 
sculptée qui se dérobe et 
tourne doucement, poursui- 
vie par l’ombre mouvante. 
Comme il a le secret de 
faire respirer les poitrines, 
de caresser les seins trem- 
blants, les membres ronds 
émergeant d’une sorte de 
crépuscule, il a le droit de 
leur donner pour cadre les 
sombres bois pleins de ruis- 
seaux, et leurs feuilles qui 
murmurent, et leurs troncs 
noirs et penchés » *?. 


GG 


SUMMARY: Painting and pre- 
Romanticism during the French 
Revolution. 


The Revolution enabled every form 
of individualism to express itself. 
This explains why there were 
numerous pre-Romantic tendencies is 
painting—revolutionary exaltation is 
furthermore akin to romantic 
sensibility. 

Romantic tendencies are apparent 
in the work of David himself, as 
well as certain of his pupils, “the 
Primitives”. 


FIG. 3. — J. B. REGNAULT. — La Liberté ou la Mort. 
Salon de 1795, n° 421. Kunsthalle de Hambourg. 


The interest in the Middle Ages, by way of a reaction against Antiquity, heralds the troubadour style. 


Historical painting will also take the form of military painting that foretells Gros and Gericault. 
will also be influenced by the infatuation for Nordic literature. 
They all develop pre-Romantic themes: melancholy meditation, the 


speare, Ossian, Sterne, Young and Gessner. 


tragic side of human destiny, death and its symbols: tombs and night. 
With night there appears chiaroscuro, a pre-eminent symbol of moral 


but encourage such gloomy thoughts. 
indecision and pre-Romantic sensibility. 


Painting 
Painters will seek their inspiration from Shake- 


The events of the Revolution could not 
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1. Charles Nopier Essais d'un jeune barde, Paris, 
Cavanagh 1804, chapitre « Deux beaux types de la 
plus parfaite organisation humaine », p. 94. 

2. BARNAVE. Œuvres, Chapelle et Guiller, 
1843, t. 4, pp. 132 et 133. 

3. Décret du 21 août 1791 rendu après le rapport 
du Comité de Constitution, présenté par Barrère. 

Art. 1. — Tous les artistes français ou étrangers, 
membres ou non de l’Académie de peinture et sculp- 
ture seront également admis à exposer leurs ouvrages 
dans la partie du Louvre destinée à cet objet. Bau- 
douin, t. XVII, p. 322. 


Paris 


4. Collection Deloynes, t. 18, Exposition publique 
des ouvrages des artistes vivants dans le Salon du 
Louvre. Septembre 1795. Par M. Rob.., p. 417. La 
collection Deloynes, conservée au Cabinet des Estam- 
pes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, est un recueil de 
toutes les piéces sur les beaux-arts, imprimées ou 
manuscrites, parues entre 1778 et 1808, et recueillies 
pendant cette période par Deloynes, ancien auditeur 
à la Cour des Comptes et amateur d’art. Cette collec- 
tion fait suite a celle entreprise par Mariette et 
Cochin, et réunie actuellement a la Collection Deloynes. 

5. Livret du Salon de 1789 n° 155; Explication des 
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peintures, sculptures et gravures de Messieurs de 
l'Académie royale... Paris. Imprimerie des Bâtiments 
du Roi et de l'Académie royale de peinture 1789 : 
« Fermeté de Saint Louis» de Robin. Le sujet est 
tiré d'un passage de Joinville : Saint Louis prisonnier 
rejette avec mépris le traité honteux et blasphéma- 
toire que les Sarrasins lui proposent de signer. Ils le 
menacent de mort, lèvent sur lui le sabre dont ils 
venaient de tuer leur sultan. Ils donnent la torture 
au vieux patriarche de Jérusalem. Ils maltraitent 
cruellement les autres chrétiens, afin d'intimider le roi. 
Il leur dit avec courage «le corps de mou pourrez 
bien occire, mais l’âme n’occirez pas...» « A Dieu ne 
plaise que tel traité parle d’un roi de France.» (Ce 
tableau est destiné à la cathédrale de Blois). Il est 
significatif que l'artiste ait choisi, parmi les événe- 
ments de la vie de Saint Louis, un de ceux où le roi 
faisait tout particulièrement preuve de ce stoïcisme cher 
à l'époque. 

6. Livret du Salon de 1789, n° 4 : Brenet, Henri 11 
décore du collier de son ordre le vicomte de Tavanne. 
Dans l'affaire de Renti contre Charles Quint, le roi 
Henri II avait remarqué le courage du vicomte de 
Tavanne, et comme ce guerrier approchait de la tente 
du roi l'épée encore au poing, et teinte de sang, le 
monarque l’aperçoit, court à lui et l’embrasse; ensuite 
arrache son collier et lui passe au cou. Tableau pour 
le roi. 

7. L. DeLécLuze, David, son école et son temps. 
Paris, Didier, 1855, p. 244. 

8. Livret du Salon de 1796, n° 259 : Emina portant 
son amant sur ses épaules. Charlemagne, instruit de 
la passion pour sa fille Emma, pour son secrétaire, lui 
avait défendu de le voir. Malgré cette défense, s'étant 
introduit furtivement, un soir, dans l'appartement 
d'Emma, ils furent effrayés le lendemain en voyant 
la terre couverte de neige. La retraite laisserait des 
empreintes qui allaient trahir l'amant. Alors, Emma 
le charge sur ses épaules et le transporte loin du 
palais. Charlemagne les aperçoit, mais touché de cet 
ingénieux artifice de l'Amour, il consentit à leur union. 
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